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Week Ending Friday, April 20, 1990 


Exchange With Reporters Aboard 
Air Force One 


April 13, 1990 


Good Friday Sunrise Service and Kite- 
Flying Exhibition 

The President. ——very nice service. 

Q. Were you the only person there? 

The President. No. No. It was surprising. 
Well, there was, I’d say, about 30-40 
people. Patty Presock and some came, even 
though they’re not on the trip. But it was 
sweet, and it was very thoughtful of John 
Harper to do this—20 minutes. I’m sorry 
that those of you who would like to have 
been couldn’t make it. But we just had—— 

Q. Have you ever flown a kite before? 

The President. Yes. | have a large inven- 
tory of kites. 

Q. You do? 

The President. I'm one of the better kite 
flyers. And I’m often told to go fly my kite. 
And I have a bunch of them. 

Q. What do you expect to accomplish? 

Q. Mrs. Thatcher seems a little leery of 
the event. 

The President. Of the kite-flying? It’s a 
tradition down here. 

Q. She’s afraid that it might be seen as 
frivolous on her part. 

The President. On my part? 

Q. On her part. 

The President. Why? 

Q. It'll loosen her up a little, won’t it? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]! [Laughter] 


Meeting With British Prime Minister 
Thatcher 

Q. What do you expect to accomplish on 
this trip? Is it simply—— 

The President. A continued series of con- 
sultations. First, we had the Canadians, 
about 3 hours of talks. We'll probably have 
a little more here. Next week, Francois Mit- 
terrand [President of France]. And it is ex- 
tremely important that close allies stay in 


close touch during these times of dramatic 
change in Europe. 

So, I would think a lot of it will be about 
Europe, post-German unification Europe, 
the present standing of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, as 
well as the Soviet Union and Western 
Europe. So, I think that will probably domi- 
nate the conversations. 

Q. Is she on the same wavelength with 
you on these issues in terms of — 

The President. Yes. I think we're very 
close together on our assessment of the 
changes that are taking place inside the 
Soviet Union. But this is something I want 
to find out. And in this kind of a meeting, 
why, you can get into the nuances, and if 
there are differences, talk about them. And 
there may be some. 

Q. She says she wants to persuade you 
that nuclear missiles should be put on 
German soil—modernized. 

The President. We'll probably discuss that 
subject, and of course, our position is that 
this matter is really a collective decision for 
NATO still-—and obviously with a lot of con- 
cern for how Germany will treat this. But 
listen, we'll talk about this and—— 

Q. Who seems to be the most reluctant 
on the pace of German unification? 

The President. 1 don’t think I can say 
that. I don’t think I can say that, but I'll get 
a better feeling for that after this meeting. 
But we’ve got a special relationship with 
the U.K. We always have. I feel I have a 
very frank and open relationship with Mar- 
garet Thatcher, for whom I have tremen- 
dous respect. When I was Vice President 
she accorded me many courtesies, which 
included frank discussions at 10 Downing 
and over here at the Vice President’s 
House, and then that’s continued. 

But if that’s right, Charles [Charles Bier- 
bauer, Cable News Network], then it’s im- 
portant we know that and important that I 
explain to her as clearly as I can U.S. policy. 
And then things have a way of coming to- 
gether. So, I’m very. 
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Soviet Reforms 

Q. Do you think there is a rise in Soviet 
military power? I mean, the hard-liners 
coming back inP 

The President. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. There seems to be a lot of stories now. 

The President. There’s some speculation 
on that, but I think today is not unlike yes- 
terday. We cannot read the tea leaves with 
total clarity when it comes—— 

Q. It’s not unlike yesterday? 

The President. ——to pressures inside the 
Kremlin. And so, we'll have to see. And I 
think she has some good judgment on that. 
Mr. Hurd is just back from—I believe he’s 
back, her Foreign Minister—and will have 
talked to high Soviet leaders, has talked to 
them. 

Q. Mr. President, are you being—— 

The President. And so, she'll have a good 
input on it. She has a very clear view of the 
realities of the world. That’s a good subject 
for us to talk about. 

Meeting With British Prime Minister 
Thatcher 

Q. Sir, will you be discussing her domes- 
tic problems at all? 

The President. 1 would be inclined to 
think not. I would not expect that she’d 
dwell on mine. [Laughter] 

Q. What are those? 

Q. What are yours? 

The President. Congress. Deficits. Moving 
on Nicaragua-Panama. Thousands of things 
I want to see different. 

Q. Your polls are falling. Did you know 
that—slightly? 

The President. Well, it doesn’t surprise 
me. As I’ve told you, I don’t believe in 
them. Nor does Daniel Ortega. Get that one 
down. [Laughter] You’ve heard that before? 
Well, that’s why I keep saying I don’t go on 
these polls. I’m preparing the way when 
they fall further, Helen. Then I can keep 
saying: Don’t you remember? I’m the guy 
who doesn’t believe in these things. 

Q. Is the rain going to stop you from 
playing golf? 

The President. No. If it rains, ’'m going to 
play. I’m going to play golf. 

Q. We were afraid of that. [Laughter] 

The President. No, but you want to—I 
mean, it’s a Saturday morning. Why not? 
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Q. Well, even if it’s storming? Don’t you 
remember Malta? 

The President. Yes. What else to do? 
What else is there to do? 

Q. I hear they’re bringing the Gorky 
back. 

The President. 
ter}— 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Gorbachev says he'll get things accom- 
plished in Lithuania without lectures. Are 
you lecturing him? 

The President. | can understand his posi- 
tion, I mean, why he says that. Up until this 
point, he has viewed that largely, if not en- 
tirely, as an internal matter for him to work 
out with the Lithuanians. And because of 
the history, we don’t view it that way. So, I 
can understand why he might suggest that 
that’s in order, but I will continue to say 
what I think on this subject and convey my 
thoughts to him. 

But I didn’t view that as a hostile com- 
ment, but I viewed it as one of reiteration 
of his well-known position, just as we reiter- 
ated our well-known position when I met 
with those Baltic leaders the other day. 


East German Apology for World War II 
Atrocities 

Q. Mr. President, the East Germans have 
asked the world for forgiveness for the Hol- 
ocaust. Should the world forgive them? 

The President. Well, I'm one who be- 
lieves in forgiveness. And for those of us 
who have faith, most of the teachings have 
ample room for forgiveness and moving on. 
And there’s—I don’t know—for our family, 
Easter is a very special time of year, and it’s 
a time to take stock, and it’s a time to be 
glad. So, I’m inclined to think we ought to 
forgive—not forget, necessarily, because I 
think you learn from history, learn what not 
to do wrong, how to conduct oneself. 

But I’m a Christian, and I think forgive- 
ness is something that I feel very strongly 
about. So, that’s a personal observation. 
That’s not a statement for our country. 


Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
Q. Gorbachev—Shevardnadze [Soviet 


Foreign Minister] thinks that there will be a 
START [strategic arms reduction talks] 


The Gorky—{laugh- 
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treaty initialed—at least initialed—sort of a 
general agreement, framework. 

The President. Well, I noticed he was 
quite upbeat there, and what he said about 
instructing his people to move forward. I 
viewed that as a very positive statement. 
And we’re sending the same signals to our 
negotiators and policymakers, so I view that 
as positive. 

Q. So it’s possible, then, huh? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t know, Helen. 
I had hoped that, as you know, before. 
Then I think there was our feeling that 
things had walked back a little bit. But now 
that’s most encouraging. I’m anxious to see 
[Senator] George Mitchell and get a little 
more detail on that. 


Upcoming Summit With President 
Gorbachev 


Q. Are you thinking of a side trip after 
the summit, maybe up to Maine, still? 

The President. I'm not thinking anything 
yet on the logistics. Haven’t gone beyond 
our last public statements on that. 

Q. Do you plan to brief the NATO alli- 
ance after that summit? 

The President. Personally? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. | don’t know. There are so 
many visits. There’s some talk about that, 
but then we have the G-7 meetings [eco- 
nomic summit] right after that. So, I don’t 
have a plan to do it. But it is essential that 
they be filled in on every single detail. 
Maybe the Secretary of State does that. 

Listen, Happy Good Friday. Nice to see 
you. 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 
7 a.m., prior to the President’s departure 
from Andrews Air Force Base for a meeting 
with British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher in Hamilton, Bermuda. Earlier in 
the morning, the President attended a Good 
Friday sunrise service at St. John’s Church 
at Lafayette Square. Rev. John Harper is 
rector of the church. Patricia Presock is a 
Deputy Assistant to the President. During 
the exchange, a reporter referred to the 
Soviet passenger liner “Gorky,” which was 

as a meeting place during the Malta 
summit. A tape was not available for verifi- 
cation of the content of the exchange. 


News Conference of the President and 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of 
the United Kingdom in Hamilton, 
Bermuda 


April 13, 1990 


Meetings in Bermuda 


The Prime Minister. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen. I’m very grateful to the 
President for coming to Bermuda for these 
talks, and we’ve had a very full and useful 
discussion, lasting about 4 hours. We’ve dis- 
cussed just about everything, and I think 
we agree on just about everything. 

We both attach the greatest possible im- 
portance to preserving NATO as the heart 
of the West’s defense and to keeping Amer- 
ican forces and their nuclear weapons in 
Europe. We’re both clear that united Ger- 
many should be part of NATO. We'll. be 
happy to see NATO play a bigger political 
role within the Atlantic community. At the 
same time, we want to see the CSCE devel- 
oped as a forum not for defense but for 
wider East-West political consultation and 
as a framework for drawing the East Euro- 
pean countries into the mainstream of 
Europe. On defense, we both believe 
NATO will continue to need a mix of con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons, and they 
must be kept up to date. Whether we can 
make further reductions in the overall 
number of NATO nuclear warheads in 
Europe is something which will need to be 
considered in NATO as a whole. With so 
much happening, we shall need to consult 
particularly closely in NATO this year, and 
the President and I ac -eed to keep in very 
close touch on that. 

We also, of course, discussed develop- 
ments over Lithuania and are very much 
agreed that this is a problem which must be 
worked out by dialog and discussion. We 
also covered a very large number of region- 
al issues, as well as matters such as the Uru- 
guay round, the EBRD [European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Eastern 
Europe], and relations between the Europe- 
an Community and the United States. We 
would like to see Europe and the United 
States together, trading and cooperating 
ever more closely in an Atlantic communi- 
ty. 
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So, very good talks, conducted in a very 
friendly atmosphere, with a very wide 
measure of agreement. Just as you would 
expect. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you, Prime Minis- 
ter. And first may I thank you and the Gov- 
ernor General [Desmond Langley] and the 
Premier [John W.D. Swan] of Bermuda for 
your wonderful hospitality. It’s a pleasure to 
be here, not least because the Prime Minis- 
ter and I have had this opportunity to sit 
down and consult frankly and freely and 
openly, at length about recent develop- 
ments and what the future holds for 
Europe. 

Naturally, we talked about the prospects 
of a unified Germany. We both welcome 
the fulfillment of the deepest aspirations of 
the German people to end their artificial 
separation. Both of our governments have 
supported the unification of Germany for 
more than 40 years, and we are glad that it 
is finally coming to pass in peace and in 
freedom. 

The Prime Minister and I agree with 
Chancellor Kohl [Federal Republic of Ger- 
many] that Germany should remain a full 
member of NATO, including its military 
structures. And this is the view of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, of the entire 
North Atlantic alliance, and several of the 
countries in Eastern Europe as well. We 
believe that continued full German mem- 
bership in NATO is in the genuine security 
interest of all European States. And in this 
context we also look forward to the contin- 
ued development of the two-plus-four talks 
on the external aspects of the establishment 
of German unity. These talks will focus on 
bringing to an end the special Four Power 
rights and responsibilities for Berlin and 
Germany as a whole. A united Germany 
should have full control over all of its terri- 
tory without any new discriminatory con- 
straints on German sovereignty. 

And we also had a good exchange about 
the situation in the Soviet Union and Lith- 
uania. We agree that these issues must be 
dealt with through dialog so that the Lith- 
uanian people’s right to self-determination 
can be realized. 

And just before coming in here, in the 
last few minutes, we were handed a deeply 
disturbing wire service report. Obviously, 
there’s been no time to look into this 
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matter in detail or to determine all the 
facts. But we have been calling on Moscow, 
publicly and privately, for avoiding escala- 
tory measures in favor of dialog. And so, I’d 
say here: Now is no time for escalation. It’s 
time for talk. 

In talking together about the future of 
Europe and the Atlantic community, the 
Prime Minister and I discussed the opportu- 
nities which lie ahead for the North Atlantic 
alliance, the European Community, the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe—that’s the CSCE—to help in build- 
ing a Europe that’s whole and free. The 
Prime Minister gave me more information 
about her recent proposals for the future of 
the CSCE, and I believe these ideas do hold 
a lot of promise. 

These talks with Prime Minister Thatcher 
have been especially valuable to me. Our 
two countries have worked together for 
peace and freedom for many years now, 
and we’ve watched that cause prevail in 
many places and times, sometimes against 
great odds. The U.S.-U.K. friendship is the 
kind that doesn’t need the words to de- 
scribe it. It’s a special friendship that is evi- 
dent from the way we share a common 
vision for the future of humanity. 

Thank you, Prime Minister, for a very 
helpful and illuminating 3 or 4 hours— 
whatever it’s been. Thank you. 


Disposition of Nuclear Weapons in 
Europe 


Q. May I ask President Bush whether you 
discussed the question of air-launched 
cruise missiles? And do you favor the basing 
of air-launched nuclear missiles in a united 
Germany? 

The Prime Minister. Well, he was asking 
you, Mr. President. I think you'll have to 
get a microphone to be heard. Have we got 
a roving microphone? Because I’m afraid 
your words went into the middle distance. 
The question—look, while you’re doing 
that, can we have the next question? 

The President. 1 think he’s established the 
ground rule that the first one goes to the 
Prime Minister. Were you talking to me or 
her, or both? 

Q. I was asking you, President Bush, be- 
cause I think we know Mrs. Thatcher’s 
answer. But I'll ask her as well. Do you 
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think that air-launched nuclear missiles 
should be based in Germany, in a united 
Germany, as well as in Britain? 

The President. 1 think the question of dis- 
position of missiles is a question for the alli- 
ance. We will be having future consulta- 
tions with the alliance, and I would leave it 
right there. Our position is that we need to 
do whatever it is that will fulfill America’s 
role in helping keep the peace and in help- 
ing guarantee stability and security in 
Europe. So, I would leave the details of 
that, but I think the U.S. position is well- 
known. There was no change coming out of 
this meeting. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. I would like to ask Mrs. Thatcher: 
What do you think of the Gorbachev ulti- 
matum? And also, I’d like to ask both of 
you, the President and Prime Minister: 
What can you do about itP Not only what 
do you think about it, but what can you do 
about it? 

The Prime Minister. First, the President 
very kindly showed me the flash which he 
had received. And we discussed the matter, 
and we agreed the points which he has al- 
ready made to you. The full facts are not 
yet known, and I would abide by the state- 
ment the President has just made. 

Q. That it is deeply disturbing to you 
alsoP 

The Prime Minister. I abide by the state- 
ment the President has just made. Yes, of 
course, we want reduction of tension so that 
discussion can start. And I have nothing fur- 
ther to add, dear. 

Q. What can you do about it? 

The President. Too hypothetical, Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International]. 
She just said neither of us know that much 
about what “it” is. And I learned long ago 
not to go into answering a lot of hypotheti- 
cal questions. But what we have done about 
it—and I speak for the United States—not 
this particular incident—but to have crystal 
clear, publicly and privately, to Mr. Gorba- 
chev that coercion, escalation is not the way 
to go. The way to go is dialog. And I'll 
repeat it here. And that’s what we’re doing 
about it, right at this point, calling on them 
to heed these words. 


Disposition of Nuclear Weapons in 
Europe 


Q. May I ask of both of you: When the 
Prime Minister says that all nuclear weap- 
ons need to be kept up to date, does that 
include all nuclear weapons, including 
short-range onesP And can we expect more 
of them to be based in the United King- 
dom? 

The Prime Minister. That phrase, of 
course, comes from the comprehensive con- 
cept which we agreed last at NATO, as you 
know, and the previous meeting. We 
agreed that all weapons, including nuclear, 
need to be kept up to date if they are to be 
effective. That does, of course, include 
short-range nuclear weapons as well. 


Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 


Q. Mr. President, earlier you said that 
you thought that President Gorbachev’s 
willingness to initial a START treaty at the 
summit was a positive statement. What 
have you seen that’s happened since last 
Friday when the negotiations were termed 
disappointing by both sides? Can you share 
with us any insight you might have on what 
has happened to make this encouraging? 

The President. Well, only that the prelim. 
inary reports from Senator Mitzhell and 
that delegation, I would say, was upbeat. I 
have not talked to them yet, though, Tom 
[Tom Raum, Associated Press]; and I want 
to do that as soon as they get back. But 
there was a rather thorough discussion, I’m 
told, and I think Gorbachev made the state- 
ment that he wanted to push his negotiators 
so that there would be an agreement. 
That’s a little different slant than when Mr. 
Shevardnadze [Soviet Foreign Minister] left 
town. 


Communications With President 
Gorbachev 


Q. Is it time now to phone Mr. Gorba- 
chev and ask him about this treaty as well 
as the Lithuania situation? 

The President. Well, I don’t know about 
the telephone. I use it once in a while, as 
you read today. And I might, and I might 
not. But certainly it’s time to stay in close 
contact, and we have many ways of doing 
that. 
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South Africa 

Q. Madam Prime Minister, have you and 
President Bush discussed at all about sanc- 
tions against the apartheid government in 
South Africa? 

The Prime Minister. Yes, we discussed 
the situation in South Africa and the situa- 
tion on sanctions. I described my point of 
view to the President, which is that, insofar 
as we are bound by law on sanctions—for 
example, through the United Nations, also 
orders which we have made to our Parlia- 
ment in agreement with the European 
Community or the Commonwealth—those 
stand. But I took the view that as [South 
African] President de Klerk had, I thought, 
been very bold and courageous in the 
things that he is now doing, he should have 
some encouragement, and the voluntary 
sanctions which are not subject to orders 
should, therefore, be taken off. And that’s 
why we took off the voluntary ban on in- 
vestment. 


Lithuanian Independence 

Q. May I ask both of you if you’re some- 
what puzzled by this report from TASS 
[Soviet news agency] that Gorbachev is 
threatening to cut off raw materials to Lith- 
uaniaP Because your Foreign Secretary, 
Prime Minister, Douglas Hurd, said on 
Wednesday that Gorbachev told him on 
Tuesday, I believe, that there would be no 
such economic blockade of Lithuania. Was 
that your understanding? So, are you sur- 
prised? And is the President surprised? 

The President. You go ahead on Mr. 
Hurd. But I'll say this: Look, how can we 
comment on this when we’ve just seen 
about a four-line wire service report? 

Q. It’s a TASS report. 

The President. Well, TASS report—I 
haven’t seen the TASS report. I’ve told you 
what I’ve seen, and I don’t think I can 
make conclusive judgments based on four 
sentences. However, I have expressed a real 
concern, and I do think that this is—if it 
proves to be accurate—is somewhat differ- 
ent than certainly what I would like to see 
coming out of there, as I’ve tried to make 
clear. 

Q. Prime Minister, can you discuss what 
the Foreign Secretary was told? 

The Prime Minister. I understood that 
the undertaking given was that essential 
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supplies would not be cut off. That, of 
course, is very much more limited than the 
expression which you gave. I haven’t the 
precise words, but I’ve given you my un- 
derstanding. 

With regard to this particular flash, it is 
not precisely clear what is meant by it. And 
therefore, I think it inadvisable to comment 
further, except in the general terms; 
namely, that it’s a reduction of tension that 
we now need in order to get fundamental 
discussions going. 

Vietnamese Refugees 


Q. Could I ask both of you, Mr. President 
and Prime Minister Thatcher, whether you 
had any discussion on the Vietnamese boat 
people, and whether the President is any 
closer to you, Prime Minister, on that issue? 

The Prime Minister. Yes, we did discuss 
the Vietnamese boat people, because it’s 
quite possible that there may be a further 
attempt from nonrefugee Vietnamese 
people to get into Hong Kong. And that 
will be deeply embarrassing and very, very 
difficult because Hong Kong is already full. 
But we have nothing further to report. 


Arms Shipments to Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, I understand that there 
was some discussion of what’s called the 
gun, the Iraqi gun. Is it your sense, and I'd 
like to ask you both, that you need stronger 
controls on exports of this kind of equip- 
ment; that there needs to be something 
more done internationally to keep those 
kinds of things, whether they be guns or 
chemicals or what have you, out of the 
hands of terrorist nations? 

The President. Well, anything we can do 
to keep guns or chemicals out of the hands 
of terrorist nations we should be doing. So, 
if this disclosure proves to be a gun and 
proves to be that it was being illegally 
shipped, I would encourage and would offer 
our cooperation to guarantee total banning 
and firming up the ban of weapons or po- 
tential weapons to countries that are illegal- 
ly getting them. 

But I would defer to the Prime Minister, 
because we were talking about this, and I 
think there still is some question. But Prime 
Minister, am I misstating that? 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. The ex- 
perts are still considering and conferring as 
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to whether it is or is not part of a gun or 
whether it is large steel piping. They have 
not yet made up their minds. If it were to 
prove to be part of a gun, it would require 
an export permit, which it has not got. And 
therefore, that is why it has been held up, 
pending consideration of precisely what it 
is. It is our purpose to keep such things out 
of the hands of the Iraqi Government. 

Q. But if I could follow: This is the second 
incident in the last couple of weeks of 
weapons or parts of some sort being dealt 
with by the Iraqis. Is there some stronger 
effort needed in general to deal with the 
Iraqis specifically, or anyone else? 

The Prime Minister. But this was a pretty 
strong effort. It was caught before it was 
loaded to see whether or not it was the 
kind of export that would have required an 
export permit, because it doesn’t have one. 
In the meantime, they are conferring as to 
precisely what it is and not altogether 
agreeing. So, I think it’s a pretty good rule: 
First, find the facts before you make any 
further comment. But the point is that, 
even though we don’t quite know, it was 
apprehended and not allowed to be loaded, 
pending decision. 

The President. And let me just add, 
Charles [Charles Bierbauer, Cable News 
Network], on your question—there has 
been superb cooperation between the U.K. 
and the United States in trying to avert 
such breaches in the law. And it isn’t easy. 
And they’ve got laws on their books; we’ve 
got laws on our books. And if people are 
determined to break the law, then you have 
to resort to law enforcement and to intelli- 
gence to see that these bad things don’t 
happen. And I think that great credit 
should be given to those in law enforce- 
ment and intelligence in the U.K. and in 
the United States for stopping that ship- 
ment of these alleged nuclear devices. And 
so, we ought to look at that half of the glass 
while saying, If there’s a way that we can 
tighten up export controls, certainly we 
ought to be doing it. And I think our people 
look at that all the time. 


French Participation in NATO 


Q. Mr. President, did you and the Prime 
Minister have any discussion about ways to 
encourage France to rejoin the military 
structure in NATO? And will you be raising 


this subject in your talks with President 
Mitterrand next week? 

The President. No, we didn’t specifically 
talk about that. But I will be raising with 
President Mitterrand the whole question of 
European security—question in which he is 
keenly interested. And one of the reasons 
that the Prime Minister and I have deter- 
mined that we don’t want to go out on a lot 
of new initiatives coming out of this impor- 
tant meeting is that we understand fully 
that we’ve got to consult with our NATO 
partners and our European partners. So, 
that subject specifically didn’t come up that 
I recall, but I think our determination to 
work with France I think is well-known, but 
I would simply repeat it here. They are 
very important players in Europe, and 
clearly I'll be interested in discussing the 
broad security concerns of Europe with 
Francois Mitterrand. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, do you consider the 
latest move by the Soviets a violation of 
their pledge not to use force in Lithuania? 
And secondly, if Mr. Gorbachev carries out 
his threat to impose economic sanctions in 2 
days if they don’t rescind their call for inde- 
pendence, will that impact the summit? 

The President. I’ve learned not to answer 
hypothetical questions, and I’ve told you 
that I can’t give you more. Not that I want 
to avoid your question, but I simply don’t 
know enough. I might know enough to 
answer a hypothetical question, but I don’t 
think that’s a prudent thing to do. And I 
just can’t help you on that. 


Formalization of European-U.S. Relations 


Q. Prime Minister, did you discuss Secre- 
tary Baker’s call for a more formal treaty 
relationship between the U.S.A. and the Eu- 
ropean Community? And how do his ideas 
for a more political role for NATO fit with 
your ideas for the development of CSCE?P 

The Prime Minister. Well, we didn’t dis- 
cuss the first part of your question. The 
second, we did speak about, and I had 
hoped I had made it clear in my opening 
statement. I am very, very much in favor of 
increased dialog and an increased close re- 
lationship between both sides of the Atlan- 
tic community. 
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Therefore, giving an increased political 
role to NATO meets very much with my 
approval because I think the center of free- 
dom and the defense of freedom is the 
whole Atlantic community. I have no diffi- 
culty in that. When it comes to the wider 
discussion, including Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, it seems to me that the 
CSCE group of nations is just made for that 
wider political discussion. I think it’s a 
forum in which we could draw in some of 
the East European nations to discussion 
with the United States and with the rest of 
Europe in a more formal and a more regu- 
lar way than happens now. And I think that 
would be very useful for us all. 

So, the one is the defense of the freedom 
nations having greater political contact. The 
other is a bridge across the divide. Both 
have their purpose. And they don’t inter- 
fere with one another; they’re complemen- 
tary to one another. 

The President. Might I just add that I 
agree wholly with what the Prime Minister 
has just said. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, this news report out of 
Moscow today comes a day after Senator 
Mitchell was reportedly told by Mr. Gorba- 
chev that further lectures from American 
officials on the need for peaceful dialog 
were not welcome. And I wonder, sir, if you 
or Prime Minister Thatcher are beginning 
to see here the emergence of a pattern in 
Soviet conduct which might suggest that 
the policy of simply calling for restraint and 
not recognizing the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment, as it has requested, may not have 
been the right thing to do? 

The President. No, I think we’re on the 
right track. I, obviously, am concerned 
about the reports; but I did note what you 
reported that he said to Mitchell and that 
senatorial delegation. And so, I need to 
know a great deal more. But, look, the 
question is am I concerned about the 
report? If it proves to be accurate, the 
answer is yes, because it goes against the 
policy of dialog and a no-coercion dialog 
that will result in peaceful evolution of de- 
mocracy and in self-determination. So, I’m 
concerned about the report. I’m concerned 
about the timing. But I just don’t want to 
comment any further. 
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The Prime Minister. We're just not lec- 
turing anyone, but we are entitled to ex- 
press a view. We’ve frequently expressed it. 
This is not a problem that should be solved 
by force and which cannot be solved by 
force. It, therefore, must be solved by dis- 
cussion. 

We had a duty to say what we think. We 
still think that way, and we still think that is 
the only way to go. We’ve come a long way 
in relations between the Soviet Union and 
the free world, and we wish that improve- 
ment to continue. But it could not continue 
if the Soviet Union were to resolve this by 
force. 


Political and Economic Situation in the 
Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, you said that you had a 
full discussion on the situation in the Soviet 
Union. Mr. William Webster [Director of 
Central Intelligence] has just given a 
speech talking about a prolonged and deep- 
ening ‘crisis there in the Soviet Union. Did 
the two of you agree in your assessments 
about the political situation in the Soviet 
Union at the moment, and would you agree 
with Mr. Webster’s characterization of this 
as a crisis for Gorbachev? 

The President. Lithuania being a crisis for 
Gorbachev? 

Q. The political situation in the Soviet 
Union being a crisis for Gorbachev. 

The President. Well, those are his words. 
I would say there are some very difficult 
problems facing him. And I would say that, 
in listening very carefully to the Prime Min- 
ister and then giving her my views, I think 
we are very close together in terms of our 
assessment of what the problems inside the 
Soviet Union right now, be they economic 
or as they relate to the Baltic States, other 
ethnic problems. The problems are enor- 
mous. And I expect both of us wish we had 
a little more information, because in deal- 
ing with a question of this nature, why, you 
never have all the facts you need. 

But I feel very comfortable that I am in 
accord with the assessment by Prime Minis- 
ter Thatcher of the situation there. And I 
think we have general agreement as to 
what the problems are, and I think we have 
solid agreement that we want to see a 
peaceful resolution to the problems as they 
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relate to the outside world. But there are 
enormous problems inside the Soviet Union. 
And you can start and talk about the econo- 
my and the need for restructuring and 
reform and market incentives and a whole 
wide array of problems that are facing Mr. 
Gorbachev, and it’s there that I think we 
need more information. Did you want to 
add to that? 

The Prime Minister. No, nothing to add. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve been talking and 
calling for restraint for several weeks now, 
yet Mr. Gorbachev doesn’t appear to be lis- 
tening. In Lithuania, is there anything more 
you can do without sacrificing East-West re- 
lations? Is Lithuania being sacrificed to 
better relations or maintaining relations 
with the Soviets? 

The President. { don’t think so. I’m trou- 
bled by it, and we’ve made our position 
very clear to Mr. Gorbachev. But I know 
there’s a great desire on the part of Ameri- 
cans to know what we might do, what can 
be done, what can the President of the 
United States do to force change upon 
somebody; and it’s not that clear. If I had 
responses in mind, I’m not sure I’d share 
them with you, because I don’t want to get 
into hypothetical situations. 

As one of these reporters pointed out, it 
was only 24 hours ago that there was quite 
a different tone in report coming out of the 
Soviet Union. All I would keep repeating is 
it’s highly complex, highly complicated; and 
the answer, in terms of smooth, ongoing 
relations that have no adverse effects on 
other things, is dialog and peaceful change. 


Bombing of Pan American Flight 103 


Q. Id like to follow up. Will you in the 
West, both you, Mr. President, and you, 
Madam Prime Minister, allow an economic 
blockade of Lithuania? 

The President. Too hypothetical. [ll let 
the Prime Minister speak. 

May I add one word—and I wouldn't 
dare to speak for the Prime Minister—but a 
flyer was put out relating to the victims of 
Pan American Flight 103. First, I want to 
say that the cooperation between the 
United Kingdom and the United States has 
been good in trying to track down the cul- 
prits, those that were guilty. 


Secondly, we were called upon by two 
grieving parents, Mr. Bert Ammerman— 
and I don’t know Dr. Swire, of Bromsgrove, 
England, who obviously have suffered and 
been hurt by the loss of loved ones. And 
they asked us at the conclusion of the talks 
to put out a joint communique condemning 
the terrorist attack on 103 and a renewed 
joint avowal to bring the perpetrators and 
their sponsoring nations to justice—putting 
terrorists on notice, et cetera. Of course, 
we're glad to do that. I am. I just hope that 
we can bring to justice those that caused 
this act. 


Certainly, when we are asked to speak 
out against terrorism, I think the record of 
the United Kingdom and the record of the 
United States are very clear. But I don’t 
think it hurts to reiterate our conviction 
that these dastardly terrorist acts must stop. 
So, we’ve formed a commission, and I know 
great inquiry has gone on in the U.K.— 
Prime Minister Thatcher showing her own 
special brand of concern by being at the 
site, et cetera. And so, I would simply say to 
these people that appealed to us through 
this petition, in terms of the United States: 
We understand, and we do care. And we 
will continue to do everything we can in 
cooperation with the U.K. and other coun- 
tries to get to the bottom of this cowardly, 
dastardly incident. 


The Prime Minister. No one wants to 
solve that terrible tragedy more than we 
do. We have got quite a long way, but we 
have not yet completed the investigations. I 
wish we had. But we understand the feel- 
ings of all the relatives and understand why 
some of them are here. We, too, want it 
solved. We, too, wish there were far less 
terrorism in the world. We spend a great 
deal of our time and effort on trying to 
counter it. But we simply can’t pull solu- 
tions out of the hat. It’s a question of pa- 
tient, continuous work on that investigation 
and patient, continuous determination to 
try to defeat terrorism. 


The President. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 44th news conference 
began at 4 p.m. at Government House. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting in Bermuda 
With Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom 
April 13, 1990 


The President and the Prime Minister 
met for 2 hours and 10 minutes and dis- 
cussed a full range of international issues 
facing the North Atlantic alliance. Their 
warm and productive conversation focused 
on German reunification; NATO; the status 
of conventional forces in Europe talks; East- 
West relations, particularly the situation in 
Lithuania; Iraq; and the status of COCOM 
{Coordinating Committee for Multilateral 
Security Export Controls]. 

President Bush and Prime Minister 
Thatcher have mutually supportive views 
on these issues. The special relationship be- 
tween our two countries was evident as 
they considered a strong and steady West- 
ern response to the changes in Eastern 
Europe. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing on 
Nicaragua 
April 16, 1990 


The President. Welcome to the White 
House. Bernie, have you been on yet? 

Assistant Secretary Aronson. Yes, sir. 

The President. Okay then. As you’ve just 
heard from Bernie Aronson, our chief Latin 
American expert, we are committed to the 
future of Nicaragua under democracy. And 
I think Fred Zeder, esteemed head of 
OPIC, will be briefing you in a minute, Jim 
Berg of OPIC also, and Fred Schieck of 
AID. And in these presentations I think that 
you all realize—and most of you know it 
already—that this is a time of tremendous 
change and hope and, indeed, opportunity. 

Less than 2 months ago, there were a lot 
of pollsters looking for work after the Nica- 
raguan elections. But I don’t think we 
should have been too surprised. I think the 
skepticism was, well, would the elections be 
free and fair. But given the choice, a free 
and fair choice between democracy and to- 
talitarianism, people all around the world 
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are opting for democracy. In the 7 weeks 
since the people have cast their ballots for 
peace and freedom, real progress has been 
made in negotiating what is really a difficult 
transition leading up to a peaceful transfer 
of power. 


I’ve spoken several times with President- 
elect Violeta Chamorro since the election; 
and she really is, for those of you who have 
not met her, a woman of great moral cour- 
age, an inspiration to the people of her 
nation. And when she takes office in just 10 
days—9 days from now, on the 25th—Nica- 
ragua will close a painful chapter in its his- 
tory and begin a new story, a new life in 
democracy. I have pledged to Mrs. Cha- 
morro that the United States Government 
would respond in Nicaragua’s hour of need. 


I’ve called on the Congress to create 
what we call the Fund for Democracy, a 
fund to assist Nicaragua and its neighbor in 
Central America, Panama, as these two 
countries take their first critical steps on 
the road to democracy. I was gratified that 
the Congress, before adjournment, began 
action on our aid package, which includes 
$300 million for Nicaragua, but I’m disap- 
pointed that Congress failed to take the 
final steps to make the funds available 
before the Easter recess. That’s why today I 
wanted to come here and to renew my plea 
to the United States Senate to act immedi- 
ately when Congress reconvenes this week. 
Nicaragua and, of course, Panama, too, 
need these funds. With democracy at stake, 
there is simply no time for delay. 


Government aid is crucial, but we all 
know that government aid alone cannot 
solve all the problems of Nicaragua. The 
business of democracy-building is a task that 
requires strong and steady support from the 
private sector, from individuals like many of 
you out here and those institutions that you 
represent. 


Right now in Nicaragua I’d say the real 
hard work is just beginning. For the past 


‘decade, that nation has experienced terrible 


starvation and deprivation. And its energies 
were consumed, just eaten up, in that bitter 
civil war; its economy slowly strangled by a 
system of central control and mismanage- 
ment. Those days really have ended with 
the return of democracy. I’m told by Bernie 
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and others that there’s a new sense of confi- 
dence there in Nicaragua—people ready to 
roll up their sleeves and ready to turn 
things around, to build the institutions of 
free government and free enterprise and 
then create a climate for growth, to plant 
the seeds of peace and prosperity. 

So, today I wanted to thank all of you for 
showing this interest, for coming here to 
the White House and meeting with these 
top members of our administration on this 
key question. I believe the United States of 
America has a great deal at stake in the 
success of Violeta Chamorro, but more so in 
democracy itself in Nicaragua. 

I know that some of you are leaving to- 
morrow to go down there on a mission 
under the auspices of a private develop- 
ment group called Caribbean/Central 
American Action. And I know that OPIC is 
now planning a mission of its own the first 
week in June. I might say parenthetically 
that OPIC is a dynamic organization, bring- 
ing investment and thus hope to countries 
all around the world now, as this new 
season of democracy is upon us. 

I hope all of you here and all of you who 
take part in these special trips find it worth- 
while to invest in Nicaragua. When you do, 
you'll be doing more than business, because 
I think you will really be showing the flag 
for, and your confidence in, democracy 
itself. 

So, I really just want to scoot on over and 
wish you the very best, and please follow 
through. We need your commitment, and 
certainly Violeta Chamorro and the others 
that believe in democracy need your help. 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to Ber- 
nard W. Aronson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs; Fred M. 
Zeder, President and Chief Executive Offi- 
cer of the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC); James D. Berg, Executive 
Vice President of OPIC; and Frederick W. 
Schieck, Acting Assistant Administrator for 
Latin America and the Caribbean at the 
Agency for International Development. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
and Excerpts From a White House Fact 
Sheet on the President’s Policy on 
Offsets in Military Exports 

April 16, 1990 


STATEMENT 


The President announced today his policy 
on offsets in military exports. This responds 
to the requirement under the FY 1989 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act, section 
825, 10 U.S.C. 2505. 

The President stated that the United 
States Government is committed to the 
principles of free and fair trade. Conse- 
quently, the United States Government 
views certain offsets for military exports as 
economically inefficient and market distort- 
ing. 

Mindful of the need to minimize the ad- 
verse effects of offsets in military exports 
while ensuring that the ability of U.S. firms 
to compete for military export sales is not 
undermined, the President has established 
the following policy: 

¢ No agency of the U.S. Government 

shall encourage, enter directly into, or 
commit U.S. firms to any offset ar- 
rangement in connection with the sale 
of defense goods or services to foreign 
governments. 

U.S. Government funds shall not be 
used to finance offsets in security assist- 
ance transactions except in accordance 
with currently established policies and 
proc 2dures. 

Nothing in this policy shall prevent 
agencies of the U.S. Government from 
fulfilling obligations incurred through 
international agreements entered into 
prior to the issuance of this policy. 

The decision whether to engage in off- 
sets, and the responsibility for negotiat- 
ing and implementing offset arrange- 
ments, resides with the companies in- 
volved. 

Any exception to this policy must be 
approved by the President through the 
National Security Council. 

The President also noted that the time 
has come to consult with our friends and 
allies regarding the use of offsets in defense 
procurement. He has, therefore, directed 
the Secretary of Defense, in coordination 
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with the Secretary of State, to lead an inter- 
agency team to consult with foreign nations 
with a view to limiting the adverse effects 
of offsets in defense procurement. This 
interagency team will report periodically on 
the results of these consultations and for- 
ward any recommendations to the National 
Security Council. 


FACT SHEET EXCERPTS 


Offsets have become a common feature 
in the international arms trade. In the most 
general sense, offsets are industrial and 
commercial compensation practices offered 
or demanded in connection with the pur- 
chase of defense goods and services. While 
offsets also occur in civil trade and include 
business practices as old as barter itself, the 
scope and variety of offsets associated with 
military exports have become the focus of 
increasing public attention. 

Some forms of offsets have become basic 
components of achieving defense sales and 
of furthering national policy goals of the 
U.S. and foreign governments. The objec- 
tives of a government making a foreign 
arms purchase often go beyond procuring 
arms at cost-effective prices and include 
considerations of the political acceptability 
of a foreign source; the maintenance and 
development of domestic defense and non- 
defense industries; obtaining advanced mili- 
tary and commercial technology; increasing 
employment; and other economic goals, 
such as conserving foreign exchange. 

In this context, a U.S. seller of defense 
goods and services is often faced with diffi- 
cult choices. The seller can elect not to 
offer offsets, which could result in the loss 
of sales because of the existence of competi- 
tion willing to offer offsets. The seller can 
elect to offer offsets and hope to minimize 
their costs during implementation. The 
seller may face foreign government de- 
mands that obligate the seller to provide 
offsets as a non-negotiable condition of 
sales. 

Because some offsets can alter the nature 
of defense sales transactions by including 
terms unrelated to price and performance 
of the product or service, offsets can intro- 
duce market rigidities and increased costs 


to the purchaser. In these circumstances, 
the result not only distorts trade and re- 
duces economic efficiency but it diminishes 
the purchasing power of scarce defense re- 
sources. 


Nomination of Charles H. Thomas To 
Be United States Ambassador to 
Hungary 

April 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles H. Thomas, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Hungary. He 
would succeed Robie Marcus Hooker 
Palmer. 

Mr. Thomas served as Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for European and Cana- 
dian Affairs at the Department of State, 
1986-1989. Prior to this, he served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
and Canadian Affairs at the Department of 
State, 1985-1986; Deputy Chief of Mission 
at the U.S. Embassy in Brussels, Belgium, 
1982-1985; French language training, 1982; 
Director of the Office of European Security 
and Political Affairs, 1980-1982; Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of European Security 
and Political Affairs at the Department of 
State, 1978-1980; student at the National 
War College, 1977-1978; counselor for po- 
litical affairs at the U.S. Embassy in Lisbon, 
Portugal, 1974-1977; Portuguese language 
training, 1974; and Executive Secretariat at 
the Department of State, 1973-1974. In ad- 
dition, he served as Director of the Oper- 
ations Center at the Department of State, 
1972-1973; Deputy Director of the Oper- 
ations Center, 1971-1972; director of the 
executive studies seminar for the Foreign 
Service Institute, 1969-1971; Director of 
the Peace Corps in Uruguay, 1967-1969; 
Deputy Director of the Peace Corps in 
Honduras, 1966-1967; desk officer for the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs for the 
State Department and the Agency for 
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International Development for eastern Car- 
ibbean countries, 1964-1966; Third Secre- 
tary for the U.S. Embassy in La Paz, Bolivia, 
1962-1964; vice consul for Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, 1960-1962; and Foreign Service of- 
ficer for the Department of State, 1959- 
1960. 

Mr. Thomas graduated from Harvard 
University (A.B., 1956). He was born June 
23, 1934, in Buffalo, NY. Mr. Thomas 
served in the U.S. Navy, 1956-1959. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of Alan Philip Larson To 
Be United States Representative to the 
Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 


April 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alan Philip Larson, of Vir- 
ginia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be the Representative of the United States 
of America to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, with 
the rank of Ambassador. He would succeed 
Denis Lamb. Currently, Dr. Larson serves 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic 
and Business Affairs at the Department of 
State. Dr. Larson is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Reston, VA. 


Appointment of Gerald William Ebker 
as a Member of the President’s 
National Security Telecommunications 
Advisory Committee 


April 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Gerald William Ebker to be 
a member of the President’s National Secu- 
rity Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He would succeed Vincent N. Cook. 
Currently, Mr. Ebker serves as vice presi- 
dent of IBM and president of IBM Systems 


Integration Division in Bethesda, MD. Mr. 
Ebker is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Potomac, MD. 


Appointment of Bobby Lynn Brantley 
as a Member of the National 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural 
Development Policy 


April 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bobby Lynn Brantley to be 
a member of the National Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Development Policy. 
He would succeed Arthur R. Brown, Jr. 

Since 1986 Mr. Brantley has served as 
Lieutenant Governor for the State of Flori- 
da. Prior to this he served as an elected 
member of the Florida House of Represent- 
atives, 1978-1986. Lieutenant Governor 
Brantley was born April 6, 1948, in Atmore, 
AL. He served in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
1968-1972. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Tallahassee, FL. 


Appointment of Andrew L. Lewis, Jr., 
as a Member of the Dwight David 
Eisenhower Centennial Commission 


April 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Andrew L. Lewis, Jr., to be 
a member of the Dwight David Eisenhower 
Centennial Commission. He would succeed 
Walter N. Thayer. 

Since 1987 Mr. Lewis has served as chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Union 
Pacific Corp. in Bethlehem, PA. Prior to 
this he was president and chief operating 
officer, 1986-1987. Mr. Lewis served as the 
Secretary of Transportation during the 
Reagan administration. 

Mr. Lewis received a bachelor of science 
degree from Haverford College and a mas- 
ter’s of business administration from Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Schwenksville, PA. 
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Interview With Foreign Journalists 
April 16, 1990 


Consultations With Western Leaders 

The President. This is timely in one sense 
because we're in the process of what ap- 
pears to be organized consultations with 
Canada, France, and the U.K. I’m not sure 
that 6 months ago we envisioned this. But I 
am very pleased these meetings are taking 
place because I’ve tried hard as President 
to stay in close touch with our alliance lead- 
ers; and talks, given the rapidity of change 
in Eastern Europe, seemed very timely. 

So, we’ve had two-thirds down, and one 
to go. And as far as the United States goes 
and as far as I go, I’ve been very pleased 
with the consultations—diplomacy, we'd 
say, frank and full. But they are very good 
exchanges, and I’ve learned from both. And 
I hope both [Canadian] Prime Minister Mul- 
roney and [British] Prime Minister Thatch- 
er have a better feel for the U.S. stance on 
important alliance matters. 

But with no further ado, I’d be glad to 
take questions. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, one of the things that 
you’ve been talking to your coleaders about 
is, of course, Lithuania. Your position so far 
has been to suggest that the Lithuanian 
crisis can be resolved by dialog. I just 
wonder whether you think that we’re ap- 
proaching the moment when Western na- 
tions will have to give more direct assist- 
ance to Lithuania, particularly if there’s an 
oil embargo. 

The President. 1 think that’s a little hypo- 
thetical, because I have been in contact 
with the Soviet leaders—indeed, had an op- 
portunity to talk to Mr. Shevardnadze 
[Soviet Foreign Minister] right here, in that 
chair over there—and also have been in 
contact with Gorbachev. And I feel com- 
fortable that they know the U‘S. position; 
and I’ve felt that, having expressed our in- 
terest in self-determination and the peace- 
ful evolution of all of this, that we’re posi- 
tioned about right. I don’t think there’s any 
question as to where I feel and, indeed, 
after consultation with our allies, where 
they feel. 
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But I think it’s a little premature to—or 
perhaps a little hypothetical to suggest esca- 
lation of what we might do. I want to be 
sure anything we do is productive. There’s 
been dramatic change in the world, and I 
don’t want to inadvertently take some 
action that would set it back. And yet I 
don’t want to be seen as one who is not 
interested in the peaceful change and in 
the self-determination for Lithuania. 

We’re in a position of never having rec- 
ognized the incorporation of Lithuania, and 
indeed Estonia and Latvia, into the Soviet 
Union. So, that gives us a little bit of a 
standing that others might not have in 
terms of how we view this problem. But I 
just don’t want to go into what we might 
do. I can understand the great interests in 
other countries and, certainly, in this coun- 
try. But right now Id like to, having ex- 
pressed our concerns to the Soviets, watch 
the evolution here. 


France’s Role in NATO 


Q. Mr. President, you are going to meet 
Mr. Mitterrand [President of France] next 
Thursday in Key Largo. And there has been 
in the French press a report about some 
misunderstanding in France and the USS. 
about the NATO future role. Do you share 
any of those views, and it is true that your 
administration is pushing for France to get 
more involved in the alliance? 

The President. Look, the main thing is 
that France and the United States be in 
total synchronization on alliance problems. 
France has a special historical position re- 
garding the NATO alliance. But one of the 
reasons for having this meeting is to narrow 
any differences that might exist. I go down 
to Key Largo not feeling there are big dif- 
ferences with Mr. Mitterrand in this ques- 
tion. But I want to get his views. I want to 
tell him ours, and if there are differences, 
see if we can narrow them. 

But it is my conviction that NATO will 
have a perhaps even more important role 
to play in the stability of Europe—East and 
West—projecting stability for East and 
Western Europe. And I would think that 
that might be shared by President Mitter- 
rand, but I'll be talking to him about this 
question because there have been reports 
that there was a little drift and a little sepa- 
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ration. And the best way to find that out is 
simply to sit and talk, as we will do there. 

I can say this: that I’ve found my direct 
talks with him extraordinarily helpful in the 
past, and I expect this will be the same way. 
One of the key subjects will be security and 
arrangements for Europe after the unifica- 
tion of Germany. And that obviously will 
entail discussing our view for an expanded 
role for NATO. 

His view—it doesn’t exclude that but has 
a keen interest in a role for CSCE [Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe]. And we see that. We've also 
talked about expanded participation in the 
EC [European Community], and I will try 
to elaborate on that with Mr. Mitterrand. 
So, I know we’re not egregiously apart at 
all. But if there are these differences, get 
them out on the table and talk about them. 


Quebec Independence 

Q. Mr. President, you say you're con- 
cerned about what might happen in Lithua- 
nia. There is also a strong independence 
movement in Quebec. And recently declas- 
sified State Department documents show 
that during the last peak of separatist senti- 
ment in Quebec about a dozen years ago 
the U.S. was indeed very concerned about 
the prospect of a separate Quebec. Can you 
tell me what your concerns are about that 
prospect and what it could mean for U.S.- 
Canada relations and Quebec-U.S. relations? 

The President. My experience is to stay 
out of a matter that’s bubbling around up 
there in Canada right now, courageously sit 
on the sidelines, and say this: that we have 
always enjoyed the most cordial relations 
with a unified Canada. And that came up at 
a press conference we had up in Canada 
the other day there at the ball park. And I 
took the same view: that this is not a point 
at which the United States ought to involve 
itself in the internal affairs of Caneda. 


British-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, the British Labour 
Party, the opposition Labour Party, is very, 
very far ahead in the opinion polls in Brit- 
ain at the moment. It’s had an avowedly 
unilateralist past, and your predecessor 
seemed to treat it with a great deal of suspi- 
cion. I wonder if you now think that these 
people are people you can do business with 


and people you can talk to, and whether 
you have this sort of special relationship 
that you would like to have with the British 
Government? 

The President. May I say this: that I 
haven’t given any thought to it all because 
Margaret Thatcher is the head of the Gov- 
ernment and the Prime Minister and we 
are in close consultation and negotiation 
with her. 

So, I really would leave it there, because 
without suggesting any hostility toward op- 
position parties or towards—in this sense, 
since you asked about Labour—but I just, 
again, think it would be inappropriate to 
publicly speculate on what the U.S. might 
do. We do have a special relationship, and 
it’ll continue, I’m sure. And these talks just 
reinforce that, these talks that I had with 
Prime Minister Thatcher. So, excuse me if I 
don’t want to get into the bubbling caldron 
of domestic politics inside the U.K. right 
now. 


Japanese-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, you seem to have had 
very substantial success in your relationship 
with Japan in the last couple of months. 
The SII [Structural Impediments Initiative 
negotiations] seems to have been moving 
along quite happily. I wonder whether 
that’s a vindication of 3 years’ worth of 
pressure from the Hill for a tough stance on 
trade issues. 

The President. There is no question that 
the Hill, and indeed a lot of America, have 
wanted to see action taken by the Japanese. 
I would like to give credit to our negotia- 
tors, who are in the administrative execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and also to 
Prime Minister Kaifu, who has taken the 
position that I think some of his critics here 
and abroad felt he wouldn’t take, a position 
that we view quite forthcoming on SII and 
on specific categories of trade. 

So, the jury is still out in terms of how the 
Hill will look at what has happened, but 
I’ve been very pleased so far that most of 
the leaders on Capitol Hill seem to feel that 
under Kaifu’s leadership Japan has really 
moved on these important items. 

But I guess the answer is, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Also, there are 
certain undertakings that we make under 
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SII. And Congress ought not to simply criti- 
cize Japan, even though I will readily con- 
cede there’s been room for criticism there, 
and so stated. But I think we, the executive 
branch and the legislative branch, ought to 
work together now to fulfill our undertak- 
ings on investment, savings, education, 
budget deficits. It’s a two-way street. But so 
far, I’ve been quite pleased. And—back to 
your question—I don’t know whether it’s 
Hill pressure, because for years Japanese 
leaders would come here, and hear the 
message from the Hill, go back; and we 
didn’t have demonstrable progress. So, I 
think, in fairness, the Hill pressure has been 
relatively constant. 

We ought to take a look at what’s differ- 
ent. And what’s different is the way in 
which Prime Minister Kaifu, and indeed 
some of the other leaders there, have ap- 
proached this problem. 


NATO 


Q. Mr. President, just to go back to the 
NATO issue, could you envision now the 
French being supreme commander of 
NATO? 

The President. We’re very happy with 
the present arrangements. You see, I think 
it’s true in France and I know it’s true in 
other countries: People view the U.S. pres- 
ence as stabilizing, as having played a sig- 
nificant role in preserving a peace that, in 
terms of European history, is a long one. 
And I don’t want to have this coming out in 
a chauvinistic sense, but I think the Ameri- 
can people have to feel, one, the American 
presence is wanted. And part of the com- 
mand structure, I think, contributes to the 
view that we have an important role to play 
and the Europeans want us to have an im- 
portant role to play. 

So, I’ve given no thought to any substan- 
tive changes in all of this. But if anybody 
has a different view, I’d be willing to hear 
it. But this is why I’m happy with the exist- 
ing structure. 


North American Trade Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, your officials and Mexi- 
can officials have said they are ready to 
pursue, or at least consider, the idea of a 
free trade agreement. When you were in 
Toronto last week, you did say that you 
thought Canada should continue to show 
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interest in trade with Mexico. Do you think 
it’s a good idea for Canada to pursue a sepa- 
rate deal with Mexico; or should Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States sit down to- 
gether and pursue a three-way deal, just as 
the European Community is working to- 
gether? 

The President. Are you talking about a 
free trade agreement? 

Q. A free trade agreement. 

The President. 1 think it’s premature for a 
three-way free trade agreement. I expect 
Mexico feels that way; I believe that 
Canada feels that way. I talked in the cam- 
paign about a North American accord and 
doing more together. But the sensitivities 
on this question in Mexico are such that we 
ought to let President Salinas set the pace 
here. And so, it is a sensitive subject there, 
just as some fallout from the free trade 
agreement with Canada and the U.S. is sen- 
sitive. 

So, I think it’s better to crawl before you 
walk, walk before you run. And the next 
step is to sit and talk with the President of 
Mexico, if this is still on his agenda, when 
he comes up here. And I say that because I 
don’t want to be out saying what our meet- 
ing is going to be about. But you're right 
that there has been public speculation on 
this; indeed, different officials in our admin- 
istration and Mexico have talked about it. 
But because of its sensitivity, I prefer to let 
Mexico speak for itself, and simply say I 
think we need to move forward in a bilater- 
al sense, and Canada might want to move 
forward in a bilateral sense—that’s up to 
them, though—before we talk about a 
North American accord meeting, a three- 
way free trade agreement. 


British and French Nuclear Capabilities 


Q. Mr. President, when you were in Ber- 
muda, did you discuss with Mrs. Thatcher 
the status of the Trident, which as you 
know the Labour Party would like to in- 
clude very quickly in arms control negotia- 
tions? Do you expect to discuss the French 
independent deterrent with Mr. Mitter- 
rand? 

The President. We touched only periph- 
erally on that. Prime Minister Thatcher 
knows that she doesn’t have to sell me on 
the French and British deterrence and the 
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way in which they view their own nuclear 
capability. So, it wasn’t what I would call a 
significant agenda item because I don’t 
think we have any differences. 

Brent [Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs], you 
were in those. Is that about the way it was? 
I don’t think it was, unless there were some 
other discussions that went on not in our 
group. 

Mr. Scowcroft. No, there wasn’t an ex- 
tended discussion because there aren’t 
really any points at issue. 

The President. Yes, we didn’t have it as a 
formal agenda item. 


U.S. Role in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, did you like the phrase, 
“first among equals,” as a description of 
your vision of America’s place in the net- 
work of democratic alliances? 

The President. Well, I think many of our 
allies look to us as the first among equals, 
given the blessing of the size of our gross 
national product and given our historic 
commitment to the security of others. But I 
don’t know that—when I go sit down at a 
NATO meeting, I don’t go there seeking a 
kind of recognition on that point. But I 
think the realities of the world are such that 
many look to us as essential—in this in- 
stance—the security of Europe. Certainly, 
we've got to be dealt with on trade matters. 

And I am one who does not believe some 
of these elitist theories about the decline of 
America. I don’t believe it; I don’t think the 
American people believe it; I don’t believe 
our allies believe it. 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that the 
new Germany we’ve seen to come out in— 
one day is going to make and to cause any 
major problems—we being the EEC? 

The President. No. Within these what? 

Q. The EEC, the European Economic 
Community. There are some worries, you 
know. 

The President. Yes, there are some con- 
cerns there about it, but I expect they can 
be sorted out. But the concept of a unified 
Germany does not cause me worries. I 
know there are perhaps nuances of differ- 
ence on this one, but Germany has been a 
strong democracy here for a long time 


now—a long time. And the NATO position 
has been: Unification is okay. We don’t 
worry about that at all. 

But we want to stay involved as the 
United States. We want to be there as one 
who enthusiastically would deal with a uni- 
fied Germany. And after this unity, there 
will be problems that we probably haven’t 
even considered. But we’re not opposed to 
it, and we don’t worry about it. 

Mr. Fitzwater. We're going to have to 
break. If you’ve got a final question or two. 

Q. Well, I—— 

The President. In the name of egalite, 
fraternite. 

Q. ——-stay on the sidelines just on a fol- 
lowup. 

The President. Go ahead. Try. 


Quebec Independence 

Q. You have made clear your—— 

The President. You'll find I’m immovy- 
able—— 

Q. ——preference for a strong, unified 
Canada. Why? What difference does it 
make whether the United States is dealing 
with a separate Quebec? 

The President. It makes the difference 
that this is the internal affair of Canada. 
And I learned something long ago: Do not 
intervene in the internal affairs of another 
country. That’s pretty hard sometimes. In 
this one, it’s easy. 

You get another question because that 
was so cinchy. Go ahead. 

Q. Oh, I do have another question? 

The President. Yes. That’s because that’s 
just a follow-on to the other one, and it’s 
just—look, that’s a cinch, that one. 

The President’s Visits to Canada 

Q. The question that many young Canadi- 
ans sometimes ask me when I’m visiting 
back in Canada is: Mr. Bush has come to 
Ottawa—a quick trip to Ottawa, a quick 
trip to Vancouver, a quick trip to Toronto. 
He never seems to stay overnight. When he 
goes to Bermuda, he'll stay overnight, or 
he’ll do this. Is there some reason that you 
don’t like Canada, or is it too cold for you? 
Is there not good sporting and fishing up 
there? It’s worth staying for? 

The President. It’s fantastic, but I have 
mean schedulers. I have invidious people 
there that do not let me do that which I'd 
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like to do. And besides that, I have such a 
good feeling about Canada that frankly it 
never entered my mind if some might feel 
this way. But someday I will have the joy of 
doing that which I like best: recreating in 
Canada. Because I’ve been to Banff; I’ve 
been to the west. I know the country rea- 
sonably well. And I'd like to think that I 
would have a scheduler around here who 
would be a little more considerate and 
permit me to do that. 

Frankly, I think it’s a good thing—the 
baseball recreation there—because the Blue 
Jays drew more, I am told, than any other 
team last year. They’ve got a fantastic stadi- 
um. And it sends a good hands-across-the- 
border signal. So, even though I get sheer 
pleasure out of going there and the little 
annoyance about Canada’s defeat of the 
Texas Rangers, I think it was worthwhile for 
our national pastime—a game that I really 
enjoy. 

So, I got some recreation there in that 
fantastic baseball stadium, but not near 
enough. So, if any of your readers feel there 
is any slight, tell them to call a man named 
Joe Hagin. [Laughter] His number is 456- 
1414. [Laughter] 

British Prime Minister Thatcher 

Q. Could I just ask, Mr. President, do you 
think that after a week in which Mrs. 
Thatcher was very heavily criticized and 
virtually written off in the American press 
whether her final reputation will be affect- 
ed by—— 

The President. By what? 

Q. Whether her final reputation will be 
affected by the pasting which she has taken 
in the last couple of weeks here and the 
differences you’ve had over Europe and 
Germany? 

The President. Look, I read these polls. 
And I don’t know what Mr. Ortega’s poll- 
ster is doing now, and I don’t know what 
the guy that said I wouldn’t win because I 
was 17 points back in the summer of 1988 
is doing now. But whether polls are right or 
wrong—and I don’t want to denigrate all 
pollsters because I think there is a science 
there that sometimes is quite accurate. But 
I’ve just pointed out a couple of egregious 
errors here. 

But I don’t think you deal with heads of 
government based on whether they’re up 
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or down in the polls, or even speculate. So, 
I was giving you a very honest answer 
about the opposition. I mean, the opposition 
leaders would come here, we’d see them. I 
would think that’s the way it ought to be. 
But I’m enough of a politician to know that 
people can be down one moment and then 
soaring like an eagle the next. 

So, I missed your question just a little. 
What was itP 

Q. I asked about her long-term reputa- 
tion. Perhaps you could sum up, because 
whatever happens, she is coming to the end 
of a very long time in office. Could you say 
anything about what you think her long- 
term—— 

The President. No, no. That would be a 
matter for—— 

Q. ——reputation? 

The President. Well, a reputation—— 

Q. Do you think—— 

The President. Oh, excuse me. I thought 
you meant whether she would rebound 
from all of this. Well, I think, at least in this 
country, people see her as a very coura- 
geous, principled leader who fights for her 
beliefs and has survived many ups and 
downs. So, they give her great credit. And I 
would be, in that vein, for courage and 
for—and another thing that she gets credit 
for here is a special feeling about the 
United States, a recognition that it’s good 
for the U.K. and the US. to be close. I think 
she gets great credit from that not just in 
conservative circles or, say, Republican cir- 
cles or IDU-affiliated circles, but across the 
board here in our country they see her as a 
tough, courageous leader who has enjoyed 
great success and with whom Presidents 
have enjoyed a very close, important rela- 
tionship. It’s about in there, I’d say. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The interview began at 10:10 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants included Peter Stothard, Times of 
London, United Kingdom; Norma Green- 
away, Southam News, Canada; Michael El- 
liott, the Economist, United Kingdom; and 
Jerome Marchand, Le Point, France. Marlin 
Fitzwater is Press Secretary to the President. 
The interview was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on April 17. A tape was 
not available for verification of its content. 
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Remarks at the Opening Session of the 
White House Conference on Science 
and Economics Research Related to 
Global Change 


April 17, 1990 


Thank you very much for the welcome. I 
apologize for the slight delay in there. 
Thank you, Secretary Brady and members 
of the U.S. delegation; members of my Cab- 
inet and the cochairmen of this Conference, 
Michael Boskin and Allan Bromley, Michael 
Deland. And I’m pleased to welcome this 
international field of distinguished high- 
level officials, experts all on the environ- 
ment, economics, science, and energy. Wel- 
come to the White House Conference on 
Global Change. 


Two months ago I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change. And let me recognize Bert 
Bolin, who is here—IPCC Chairman—here 
with us this morning. I see this Conference 
helping to accelerate the IPCC’s agenda as 
it searches for understanding of some very 
critical questions, broadening the dialog by 
exploring the link between scientific re- 
search and economic analysis in the study of 
global change. 


And of course, this Conference is itself 
another sign of the growing importance of 
the environment on the international 
agenda. Here in the United States, we’ve 
moved one step closer to a great victory for 
the environment, strengthening our own 
clean air statutes, already the world’s tough- 
est, with a comprehensive package of new 
clean air initiatives. 

Ten months ago we renewed momentum 
lost in legislative stalemate for 12 years. Just 
this month, a clean air package cleared the 
United States Senate, with House action 
hopefully possible in May. We’re moving 
forward on clean air legislation because it is 
in America’s interest. But like so many of 
the environmental issues that concern us, 
we aren’t the only beneficiary of a better 
environment. 


When it comes to the environment, we 
are learning that local actions can have 
global consequences. Understanding the ef- 
fects of our actions on our Earth’s system is 
the first step to a sound environment. And 
the subject that led me to invite all of you 


here is just exactly that. I want to speak just 
briefly this morning so you can get on about 
your work. But I want to speak about what 
we can do over the course of the next 
couple of days to advance our understand- 
ing of global change. This Conference will 
help in three ways. First, it provides an op- 
portunity to help sort out the science on 
this complex issue; to start with what we 
know about the Earth and this home we 
share, about the factors, natural as well as 
man-made, that cause our environment to 
change; and to work from what we know 
toward answers to the many uncertainties 
that abound. 


Perhaps it’s not surprising, when the sub- 
ject is global change, that the debate often 
generates more heat than light. Some of 
you may have seen two scientists just on 
one of our talk shows on Sunday—respected 
men debating global change. One scientist 
argued that if we keep burning fossil fuels 
at today’s rate, and I quote, “By the end of 
the next century, Earth could be nine de- 
grees Fahrenheit warmer than today.” And 
the other scientist saw no evidence of rapid 
change and warned against a drastic reor- 
dering of our economy that could cause us, 
in his words, “to end up the impoverished 
nation awaiting a warming that never 
comes.” Two scientists, two diametrically 
opposed points of view—now, where does 
that leave us? 


What we need are facts, the stuff that 
science is made of, a better understanding 
of the basic processes at work in our whole 
world, better Earth system models that 
enable us to calculate the complex interac- 
tion between man and our environment. 
And that’s why I’ve asked our Congress to 
approve a 60-percent increase in our 
budget for the global change research pro- 
gram, an aggressive research program for 
which we budgeted more than $1 billion in 
1991 to reduce the uncertainties surround- 
ing global change, to advance the scientific 
understanding we need if we are to make 
decisions to maximize benefits and mini- 
mize the unintended consequences. 


The second way this gathering can ad- 
vance our understanding is to address the 
economic factor in environmental ques- 
tions. We know that cleaning up our envi- 
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ronment costs money—a lot of money—and 
we know it means changes in the way we 
work and live. Here in the United States, 
we're already making those changes, 
moving forward on clean air, planting trees 
through our America the Beautiful initia- 
tive, and working with other nations to find 
ways to halt deforestation, phasing out the 
use of CFC’s [chlorofluorocarbons], encour- 
aging conservation, exploring alternative 
sources of fuel and energy and market- 
based incentives for pollution control. And 
yet as we move forward, all of us must 
make certain we preserve our environmen- 
tal well-being and our economic welfare. 
We know that these are not separate con- 
cerns; they are two sides of the same coin. 
Recognizing this fact is in the interest of 
every nation here today. It’s in the interest 
of the developed world and the developing 
world alike. 


Let me focus for just a moment on the 
developing world. In a climate of poverty 
or persistent economic struggle, protecting 
the environment becomes a far more diffi- 
cult challenge. Cold statistics don’t begin to 
capture the harsh realities that are at stake. 
Development doesn’t mean just another 
point in the gross national product, the 
GNP; it’s measured in human lives, an end 
to hunger, lower infant mortality, longer 
life expectancy—not just quality of life but 
life itself. 

Environmental policies that ignore the 
economic factor, the human factor, are des- 
tined to fail. But there’s another reason to 
consider the economic factor when the 
issue is the environment. There is no better 
ally in service of our environment than 
strong economies: economies that make 
possible the increased efficiencies that 
enable us to make environmental gains, 
economies that generate the new technol- 
ogies that help us arrest and reverse the 
damage that we’ve done to our environ- 
ment. We need new economies that allow 
us to make vital investments in our 
common future. 

And that brings me to the third way this 
Conference contributes to a net gain in 
knowledge: the fact that it provides us the 
opportunity to form a partnership between 
nations and across the many disciplines rep- 


resented here. Few subjects offer a greater 
challenge to the understanding of man than 
global change. And yet too often the differ- 
ent disciplines focusing on this question 
have worked in isolation, with little inter- 
change of ideas, analysis, information. This 
Conference is a new departure because it 
brings together environmentalists and 
economists, experts on energy and science 
to search for common ground, to search the 
expertise each discipline can bring to this 
difficult and demanding concern. And this 
new partnership must bind nations as well. 
The fact of the matter is, no one nation 
acting alone can safeguard our Earth envi- 
ronment. Success requires a sense of global 
stewardship, an understanding that it is the 
Earth that endures and that all of us are no 
more than tenants in temporary possession 
of a sacred trust. 


For the next 2 days, you, in essence, will 
be grappling with the questions, the funda- 
mental questions, of global stewardship, 
questions of global consequence. I know 
there’s a debate raging out there, but I am 
confident that this approach that brings all 
of you experts together is the way to go. 


I thank you very much for joining us 
here. I will be over after digesting the prod- 
uct of your work tomorrow to have a few 
more words to say. But from the bottom of 
my heart, I thank you for coming. There 
have been a lot of these environmental con- 
ferences around the world; but this one, I 
think, approaches the fundamentals. And 
we are fortunate to have here in America 
you experts from all around the world. 


Thank you for coming. I look forward to 
hearing the results of your work. God bless 
you all. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Nicholas F. Brady; Mi- 
chael J. Boskin, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers; D. Allan Bromley, Sci- 
ence Advisor to the President and Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy; and Michael R. Deland, Chairman 
of the Council on Environmental Quality. 
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Remarks on the Situation in Lithuania 
April 17, 1990 


The President. Let me say that I under- 
stand Marlin has waived my prohibitions on 
saying anything at photo opportunities. But 
inasmuch as a lot of questions have been 
asked of our Press Office regarding Lithua- 
nia, I asked dispensation from our esteemed 
guest from Honduras, with whom I’m look- 
ing forward to visiting. And I told him if it’s 
agreeable we would just make a brief state- 
ment about Lithuania. He acquiesced in 
that and was very pleasant about it. 

But first, welcome, sir. We’re just delight- 
ed you're here. 

Let me just say on Lithuania—and this is 
all I’ll say on it right now—obviously, we 
are watching the situation very, very close- 
ly. And we are waiting to see if the Soviet 
announcements are implemented. Clearly, 
those announcements are contrary to the 
approach that we have urged and that 
others have urged upon the Soviet Union. 
We are considering appropriate responses if 
these threats are implemented. 

And I’m going to leave it right there. But 
I would simply repeat that what we need is 
dialog, discussion, and a peaceful resolution 
of this great difficulty there. 

Q. But what is your. 

The President. That’s all. Some missed it: 
I said I’d take no questions. Some missed it: 
I said I would take no questions. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 11:13 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with President Rafael Callejas 
of Honduras. Marlin Fitzwater is Press Sec- 
retary to the President. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Rafael Callejas of Honduras 


April 17, 1990 


President Bush. Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the Honduran delegation, let me 
again thank you for coming to the White 
House, all of you. We’re very pleased and 
honored that you’re here, and it’s been a 
great and personal pleasure to meet Presi- 


dent Callejas in his first official visit to 
Washington. We met before, but this was 
his first official visit since taking over as 
President. 

The President is a long-time friend of the 
United States, dating back to his university 
days at Mississippi State University. And 
Vice President Quayle carried our warmest 
regards in January when he attended the 
President’s historic inauguration, the first 
peaceful transfer of power to an opposition 
party in nearly 60 years and, indeed, an 
inspiring example of the democratic prom- 
ise that today is spreading throughout the 
Americas. 

I remember with great fondness the natu- 
ral beauty of Honduras and the history of 
the Honduran people when I visited Tegu- 
cigalpa some years ago for the inauguration 
of your distinguished predecessor. 

President Callejas and I shared very 
friendly and useful talks today on several 
subjects. We both expressed our apprecia- 
tion for the stable and constructive relations 
shared by our two nations. The U.S. ap- 
plauds Honduras productive role in achiev- 
ing a multilateral agreement on the peace- 
ful demobilization and repatriation of the 
Nicaraguan resistance in conditions of safety 
for all concerned. We support this process 
and will work to ensure humanitarian assist- 
ance to those in need in both Nicaragua 
and Honduras as they return to their 
homes, their families, and their jobs, and 
play a vital role in helping Nicaragua estab- 
lish lasting democratic institutions. 

The President and I explored our mutual 
goals for Central America and also for our 
own bilateral relationship. We agreed on 
the importance of continuing our close co- 
operation in the struggle against the 
scourge of cocaine in our hemisphere. The 
U.S. remains firmly committed to helping 
economic development in Honduras. And 
we fully support President Callejas’ bold 
economic reforms, and we are working to- 
gether to help arrange new financing of 
Honduras international obligations. 

Mr. President, in your own inaugural ad- 
dress, you proclaimed that burning in the 
heart of the peoples of Central America is a 
flame of hope and faith in the democratic 
path. And, Mr. President, the people of the 
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United States share your hope, and we 
share your faith. It is well-known that in 
Spanish the word “Honduras” means great 
depths. But we believe that the democratic 
path of which you spoke in January will 
lead to great heights for Honduras and for 
all of Central America. 

Thank you for coming. We wish you God- 
speed and success in your continuing talks 
here over the next 2 days. Thank you, sir. 

President Callejas. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Ten years ago I came to the White 
House in company of a military President of 
Honduras. It was the beginning of a very 
complicated decade for Central America. 
Now we perceive new opportunities. We 
have concluded in the region, by the 25th 
of April, the election of democratic Presi- 
dents. And we hope that this next decade 
will be, in its priority, oriented to economic 
development and welfare. 

Today, with President Bush, we have had 
a very cordial and fruitful meeting. We had 
the opportunity to discuss frankly and ex- 
tensively bilateral and regional issues. I 
thank President Bush for the support of his 
administration for the efforts the Honduran 
people are doing in order to advance a pro- 
gram of economic reform. It is important 
that we quite well understand that there’s 
no possibility to have democracy without 
economic development. And on that means 
the President assured us of the continued 
support of the United States for Honduras 
to recuperate its economic difficulties. I was 
very encouraged by the appreciation Presi- 
dent Bush has demonstrated for the meas- 
ures that we have taken. 

We also discussed the regional situation. 
We have entered a new era in Central 
America. We have built upon democracy in 
the past decade, and now we must build an 
economic recovery. We have high hopes 
and expectations on the new prospectus of 
the region. With the assumption of power 
of Mrs. Chamorro in Nicaragua, a new page 
has been turned in Central America. And 
we all will support the efforts that the 
region demands and needs. This success can 
only be achieved by continued support of 
friendly countries like the United States. 
And in that regard, I hope that the United 
States will continue to be close to the 
region in its new era. 
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I thank you, Mr. President, for your sup- 
port and for your commitment to continue 
to give Honduras a helping hand in its 
effort to create a better place to live for its 
oS Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 1:11 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to their remarks, the two Presidents met pri- 
vately in the Oval Office and with U.S. and 
Honduran officials in the Cabinet Room, 
and then attended a luncheon in the Old 
Family Dining Room. 


Remarks on Meeting the National 
Coilegiate Athletic Association’s Men’s 
and Women’s Basketball Champions 


April 17, 1990 


First, let me salute our Members of Con- 
gress who are here, Senators Reid and 
Bryan and Representatives Bilbray and 
Vucanovich and Kolbe; coaches, of course, 
Tara VanDerveer and Jerry Tarkanian. And 
the athletic directors are with us, Andy 
Geiger, Brad Rothermel. And I also want to 
single out a couple from our administration, 
Mike Boskin and Condi Rice, of Stanford, 
and Sig Rogich, who was a former regent of 
the UNLV. 

I'll try to cut this down a little, but I’ve 
got a lot to say about these guys, all of 
them—generic use of the term, I might 
add. [Laughter] We’re here today to honor 
two great teams out of the West, the final 
two of the Final Fours, Stanford and the 
University of Nevada at Las Vegas, better 
known as the Cardinal and the Runnin’ 
Rebels. Well, to put it simply, both teams 
were awesome. 

The Cardinal women’s basketball team 
won a Stanford and PAC 10 record of 32 
games—in all a total of 100 individual and 
team records broken in this season. So, no 
one was surprised when Tara VanDerveer 
was named the Naismith National Coach of 
the Year. From the very start, she installed 
this winning attitude so that you all began 
your seasons, in a sense, as champions. 
Coach, you’ve given everyone a reason to 
be proud down on the farm. 
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So has Trisha Stevens. I understand that 
in your career the number 35 has some 
significance. That’s the number of points 
you keep reaching, game after game after 
game. [Laughter] And when you came out 
on the court against Auburn, you set the 
tone for the rest of that game. And so did 
Katy Steding. Three must be your magic 
number, considering the way you bombed 
the opponents with treys. Julie Zeilstra, you 
managed to start all 33 games this season as 
forward despite a problem with your Achil- 
les heels. When the going got tough, you 
only got tougher. 

Let me also recognize Sonja Henning. 
After your victory over the Lady Tigers, 
Stanford should light 21 candles in your 
honor. They say you’re one-half of what is 
considered to be the best backcourt in 
women’s collegiate basketball. So, let me 
turn, then, to your partner. You know, one 
of my favorite bands is the Oak Ridge 
Boys—{laughter|}—so let me salute an Oak 
Ridge Lady, a young woman from Tennes- 
see who went to play basketball in Palo Alto 
only to achieve her greatest triumph in 
Knoxville, 20 miles from home. It’s no coin- 
cidence that Stanford senior guard Jennifer 
Azzi won the Margaret Wade Trophy and 
the James Naismith Award, the two top 
honors in all of women’s basketball. We 
welcome you all; delighted you’re here. 

And now, we'll turn to the UNLV. Let 
me begin with a salute to the coach, Coach 
Tarkanian. I’m not saying that “Tark the 
Shark” has any influence on me, but the 
next time I’m sweating out a close vote in 
the Congress, don’t be surprised if you see 
me—I'll try anything—chew on a towel. 
[Laughter] 

Towel or no towel, it was the opposition 
that was shark-bitten. And of course, we 
should give the Blue Devils their due. You 
are, after all, the first team to trip 100 in a 
final. 

Stacey Augmon, Stacy Cvijanovich, and 
David Butler, you duked it out with Duke 
all the way. And, David, you ought to feel 
at home today. Anderson Hunt, you kept 
the Blue Devils behind the Mason-Dixon 
line and made 12 of 16, to become the 
MVP of the Final Four. Congratulations! 

And then there’s Moses. You know the 
biblical Moses parted the waters with his 
staff. Moses Scurry could part the Potomac 


with his rebel yell. [Laughter] And, Larry 
Johnson, no wonder you're the First Team 
Consensus All-American. In just half an 
hour, you racked up 22 points, 11 rebounds, 
4 steals, and 2 treys. But what impresses me 
the most is that while you’re a probable 
first choice, you made it clear that you'll go 
for the B.A. before you go for the NBA. 


And, Greg Anthony, I understand you 
suffered a broken jaw that had to be wired 
shut during the season. But you played 
through your pain. As vice chairman of 
the—this is a little political pitch here— 
UNLV Young Republicans—{laughter|—I 
hope you'll be coming back to Washington 
some day. And thank you for telling the 
world that your first priority is education 
and that you may go on to get an M.B.A. or 
a law degree. That message has the right 
kind of impact on kids all across our great 
country. 


And finally, let me congratulate every 
player in both teams—those of you on the 
bench as well as on the center court—and 
all the assistant coaches, managers, and 
trainers: This is your day. 

In closing, let me say we’re here today to 
celebrate another kind of championship, 
the kind of satisfaction that comes not from 
a fast break or a slam dtnk but from the 
quiet achievement of scholarship and learn- 
ing. And this is the commitment of so 
many, from Greg and Larry to Trisha, who 
aspires to be a doctor, to Chris MacMurdo, 
with a 3.7 average in human biology, to 
Stacy Parson, a social psych major who is 
said to be the team encyclopedia. This is 
the commitment of the Runnin’ Rebels for 
teaching grade schoolers basic reading skills 
and geography. In fact, I understand that 
you'll be making at least one classroom visit 
here in DC, where David Butler started his 
schooling at John F. Cook Elementary. 


Just look at your institutions. U.S. News 
and World Report identified UNLV as one 
of the up-and-coming schools of the nine- 
ties. Little wonder; it’s already one of the 
fastest growing universities in America. And 
of course, we’re also familiar with the aca- 
demic tradition of Stanford University. So, 
whether you study amid the Moorish arches 
of Stanford or in the modern complexes of 
UNLV, you’re learning that when the 
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cheering has faded and the trophy is up on 
the shelf you still have something to give 
back. 

Once again, congratulations. I thank you, 
and God bless you all. Keep up that quest 
for excellence and the achievement you’ve 
all demonstrated so well. We’re just delight- 
ed you all were here. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:19 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Michael J. Boskin, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Condoleezza Rice, Director of Euro- 
pean and Soviet Affairs for the National 
Security Council; and Sig Rogich, Assistant 
to the President for Special Activities and 
Initiatives. 


Statement on the Death of Ralph 
David Abernathy 


April 17, 1990 


Barbara and I were deeply saddened to 
learn of the death of the Rev. Ralph David 
Abernathy. In recalling Ralph Abernathy’s 
life, we inevitably recall the great cam- 
paigns for civil rights for black Americans 
in which he played such a signal part. From 
his father’s farm in Alabama, he joined the 
ministry and became pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Montgomery. Responding 
to Rosa Parks’ refusal to sit in the back of a 
segregated bus, he and the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., began the Montgomery 
Improvement Association to ensure the suc- 
cess of the boycott which led in turn to the 
desegregation of buses in that city. Later, 
he and Dr. King organized the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, of which 
he originally served as secretary-treasurer. 

Throughout, Rev. Abernathy was commit- 
ted to the principle of nonviolence. As he 
said, “Violence is the weapon of the weak, 
and nonviolence is the weapon of the 
strong.” Barbara and I join with all Ameri- 
cans to mourn the passing of the Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy, a great leader in the struggle 
for civil rights for all Americans and a tire- 
less campaigner for justice. 
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Nomination of Anthony J. Hope To Be 
Chairman of the National Indian 
Gaming Commission 

April 17, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Anthony J. Hope to be 
Chairman of the National Indian Gaming 
Commission for a term of 3 years. This is a 
new position. Since 1987 Mr. Hope has 
served as senior vice president of Mutual of 
Omaha and United of Omaha Insurance 
Cos. in Washington, DC. He was born July 
1, 1940, in Chicago, IL. Mr. Hope is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Proclamation 6116—National Farm 
Safety Week, 1990 


April 18, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During the 1990’s, our Nation’s strength 
and prosperity will largely depend—as they 
have in the past—upon a strong agricultural 
base. The abundance of low-cost, high-qual- 
ity food and fiber produced by our farmers 
and ranchers is vital to sustaining the health 
and well-being of the American people, as 
well as the Nation’s economic productivity 
and competitiveness. 

Tragically, however, those Americans en- 
gaged in agricultural production continue 
to bear a high rate of accidental death, 
injury, and illness. The costs in terms of lost 
productivity are enormous; the toll in per- 
sonal suffering and loss is immeasurable. 

Far too many farming and ranching acci- 
dents involve children, who are at increased 
risk from workplace hazards. Compounding 
the severity of many farming-related inju- 
ries and illnesses is the geographic distance 
of farms and ranches from municipal emer- 
gency assistance. When an accident, fire, or 
other crisis occurs, the time that must be 
spent waiting for help can make a situation 
life-threatening. Injuries and death from oc- 
cupational accidents and illnesses are all the 
more tragic because most are preventable. 
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Advances in science and technology have 
made agricultural tools and chemicals safer, 
but these advances alone cannot eliminate 
all the safety risks of farming. As always, 
farmers and ranchers, workers, and their 
family members must take responsibility for 
implementing the steps necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain a safe and healthy farm- 
ing or ranching operation. 


Work-related injuries and illness often 
can be prevented through simple, sensible 
measures that involve little or no extra 
time, effort, or expense. These measures in- 
clude the proper and consistent use of 
standard protective equipment; controlling 
exposure to toxic chemicals and gases; and 
training everyone on the ranch or farm in 
safety procedures and first aid. 


The busy harvest season is a most fitting 
time to express our concern and our appre- 
ciation for the Nation’s farmers and ranch- 
ers. During National Farm Safety Week, we 
renew our support for programs designed 
to protect their health and safety. All of 
these hardworking Americans should be 
able to reap the fruits of their labor with a 
sense of achievement and security. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Consiitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week of September 
16 through September 22, 1990, as National 
Farm Safety Week. I urge all persons who 
live and work on farms and ranches to 
make their safety and health—on the job, 
on the road, at home, and at leisure—a pri- 
ority. I also urge them to protect their chil- 
dren, not only by instruction in safe prac- 
tices but also by personal example. I call 
upon agricultural organizations to strength- 
en their support for community health and 
safety programs, and I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to take part in appropriate activities in 
observance of National Farm Safety Week 
as we acknowledge the many contributions 
that men and women in agriculture make 
to our Nation. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:29 p.m., April 19, 1990) 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
Budget Deferrals 


April 18, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three revised deferrals of budget authority 
now totalling $2,097,533,159. 

The deferrals affect programs in Funds 
Appropriated to the President and the De- 
partments of Defense and Health and 
Human Services. The details of the defer- 
rals are contained in the attached report. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
April 18, 1990. 


Note: The attachment detailing the defer- 
rals was printed in the “Federal Register” 
of April 24. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Spain-United States Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 


April 18, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Spain for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation and the Prevention of 
Fiscal Evasion with respect to Taxes on 
Income, together with a related Protocol, 
signed at Madrid on February 22, 1990. I 
also transmit the report of the Department 
of State. 

The convention is the first income tax 
treaty to be negotiated between the United 
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States and Spain. Based in large part on 
model income tax treaties developed by the 
Department of the Treasury and the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, it also reflects changes in tax 
law resulting from the enactment of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986. 

The convention provides rules governing 
the taxation by each State of income de- 
rived by residents of the other State. The 
convention also contains provisions that 
prevent “treaty shopping” and authorize 
the exchange of information and adminis- 
trative cooperation between the tax au- 
thorities of the two States. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the conven- 
tion and protocol and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
April 18, 1990. 


Nomination of Olin L. Greene, Jr., To 
Be Administrator of the United States 
Fire Administration 

April 18, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Olin L. Greene, Jr., to be 
Administrator of the U.S. Fire Administra- 
tion, Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. He would succeed Clyde A. Brag- 
don, Jr. 

Since 1982 Mr. Greene has served as 
State fire marshal in Salem, OR. Prior to 
this, he served as director of the division of 
State fire marshal for the State of Florida, 
1973-1982; deputy State fire marshal in 
Miami, FL, 1969-1973; combat firefighter, 
fire inspector, and fire investigator for the 
City of Miami Fire Department, 1960-1969. 

Mr. Greene attended the University of 
Miami and Georgia Tech. He was born Jan- 
uary 15, 1937, in Miami, FL. Mr. Greene is 
married, has one child, and resides in 
Dallas, OR. 
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Remarks at the Closing Session of the 
White House Conference on Science 
and Economics Research Related to 
Global Change 


April 18, 1990 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Thank 
you, Dr. Bromley, very much, Dr. Boskin, 
Mr. Deland, and Secretaries Watkins and 
Lujan of our Cabinet, Dr. Bolin, and distin- 
guished delegates to this truly unprecedent- 
ed conference. 

After all of the hard work that’s taken 
place here, in what I know was an atmos- 
phere of lively debate, I would begin with 
thanks and a moment of perspective; for 
your purpose here is profoundly important 
to the state of nature and the fate of man- 
kind. Your presence has offered hope for a 
new era of environmental cooperation 
around the world and the promise of a qui- 
eter, more thoughtful, more careful tenancy 
of nature’s legacy to humanity. 

You know, during these last 2 days, we’ve 
listened and learned—and I’ve been briefed 
thoroughly on some of the committee’s 
works—learned about Brazil’s new initia- 
tives to protect the Amazon rain forest, 
about Nigeria’s plans to remove lead from 
gasoline, about Mexico’s promising efforts to 
reduce the Mexico City air pollution. 

A year ago I participated in an American 
education summit and found the most pro- 
ductive sessions were those working groups. 
This Conference was structured with that 
lesson in mind. So, my thanks go to all the 
delegates who played such an integral role 
in those working groups, particularly the 
foreign delegates who served as cochair- 
men. 

A growing sense of global stewardship 
prompted us to host this Conference. It’s a 
sense of stewardship shared by all of you 
and by the nations you represent. And it 
arises out of a natural sense of obligation, an 
understanding that we owe our existence, 
all that we know and are, to this miraculous 
sphere that sustains us. Somebody told me 
that the evening you had over at the 
museum brought this into very, very clear 
perspective when you heard from some of 
the NASA [National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration] people. 
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Such stewardship finds expression in 
many ways, from public demonstration to 
landmark legislation, but it is also rewarded 
in many ways, in moments unexpected and 
unforgettable. Nature’s beauty has a special 
power, a resonance that at once elevates 
the mind’s eye, and yet humbles us as well. 
Before nature, the works of humanity seem 
somehow small. We may build cathedrals, 
temples, mosques, monuments, and mauso- 
leums to great men and women and high 
ideals, and still we know we can build no 
monuments to compare with nature. Our 
greatest creations really can’t equal God’s 
smallest. 

Yet as our tools and intellect advance, 
we’ve learned of our power to alter the 
Earth. We understand that small actions, 
taken together, can have profound global 
consequences for the environment we share 
and the humanity we share it with. The 
importance of global stewardship can be 
best understood in human terms. 

We also recognize that ours is an increas- 
ingly prosperous planet, with greater hopes 
now than ever before that more of our 
people in every nation may come to know 
an enduring peace and an unprecedented 
quality of life. 

So, we’re called upon to ensure that the 
Earth’s integrity is preserved and that man- 
kind’s prospects for prosperity, peace and, 
in some regions, even survival are not put 
at risk by the unintended consequences of 
noble intentions. That’s the reason we’ve 
held this conference. 

The minds at work here are among the 
very best we have, and they are the best 
insurance that our actions are sound. We’ve 
gathered talent from around the world— 
scientists, economists, environmentalists, 
energy ministers, policymakers—to address 
the environmental and developmental 
future of the planet, an unprecedented 
cross-fertilization of disciplines and of na- 
tions. That alone, I think, is reason for hope. 

But if diversity of perspective is expected, 
unity of purpose is crucial. In an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty, we must foster a cli- 
mate of good will and a stubborn hope that 
we might forge solutions without the exces- 
sive heat of politics. 

Among all the challenges in our tenancy 
of this planet, climate change is, of course, 
foremost in your minds. We’re leading the 


search for response strategies and working 
through the uncertainty of both the science 
and the economics of climate change. But 
there is one area where we will allow for no 
uncertainty, and that is our commitment to 
action—to sound analyses and sound poli- 
cies. 

To those who suggest we’re only trying to 
balance economic growth and environmen- 
tal protection, I say they miss the point. We 
are calling for an early new way of thinking 
to achieve both while compromising nei- 
ther by applying the power of the market- 
place in the service of the environment. 

And we cannot allow a question like cli- 
mate change to be characterized as a 
debate between economists versus environ- 
mentalists. To say that this issue has sides is 
about as productive as saying that the Earth 
is flat. It may simplify things, but it just 
doesn’t do justice to the facts or to our 
future. The truth is, strong economies allow 
nations to fulfill the obligations of steward- 
ship, and environmental stewardship is cru- 
cial to sustaining strong economies. If we 
lose sight of the forest for the trees, we risk 
losing both. 

But above all, the climate change debate 
is not about research versus action, for 
we've never considered research a substi- 
tute for action. Over the last 2 days you’ve 
heard, formally and informally, that the 
United States is already taking action to sta- 
bilize and reduce emissions through our 
clean air legislation, our use of market- 
based incentives to control pollution, our 
search for alternative energy sources, our 
emphasis on energy efficiency, our reforest- 
ation initiatives, and our technical assistance 
programs to developing nations. These poli- 
cies were developed to address a broad 
range of environmental concerns. In par- 
ticular, our phaseout of CFC’s, the impact 
of our Clean Air Act on emissions, our tree 
planting initiative, and other strategies will 
produce reductions in greenhouse gas emis- 
sions that will reach 15 percent in 10 years 
and considerably more later on. 

We're also making a leading investment 
in climate change research—absolutely es- 
sential because it will tell us what to do 
next. But what bears emphasis is that we 
are committed to domestic and internation- 
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al policies that are environmentally aggres- 
sive, effective, and efficient. 

And we are deeply committed to an 
international partnership through the IPCC 
[Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change] process. We look forward to its in- 
terim assessment. And we would encourage 
a framework convention as a part of a com- 
prehensive approach to address the system, 
sources, and sinks as a whole if a decision is 
made that environmental action is needed 
to reduce net emissions. We hope to pro- 
vide a venue for the first negotiating ses- 
sions here in the United States. 

And finally, here in conference working 
groups, we've offered four new ideas: a 
charter for cooperation in science and eco- 
nomic research related to global change, 
possible creation of international institutes 
for research on the science and economics 
of global change, data and information 
transfers through a global change communi- 
cations network, and a statement of princi- 
ples for implementing international coop- 
eration in scientific and economic research 
related to global change. 

I call on you to support these suggestions. 
All of you here today understand climate 
change as one of many challenges in the 
call to global stewardship: ozone depletion, 
water supply, ocean pollution, wetlands, de- 
forestation, biological diversity, population 
change, hunger, energy demand—in short, 
all of the interrelated issues of the global 
environment. Each demands our attention. 
Each will have great impact. 

And some we can predict, and regretta- 
bly and frankly, some can’t be easily antici- 
pated. But each has a human dimension we 
must never forget. Understand the choices 
we are making; they affect us all, but in 
profoundly different ways. We have many 
paths to choose from, and some of them are 
fraught with risk to precious and life-giving 
resources; risk to geopolitical stability; and 
certainly, man-made limits to prosperity, 
most painfully reflected in the hollow eyes 
of hungry children and their prospects for 
survival. 

If developed nations ignore the growth 
needs of developing nations, it will imperil 
us all. We know that even small changes in 
GNP growth rate often threaten adequate 
shelter, food, and health care for millions 
and millions of people. And to bear this in 
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mind is no barrier to action. Those who 
have ascended the economic hill must 
break down the barriers to progress and 
assist others now making the climb. But this 
will only be possible if the nations of the 
world are linked in partnerships of every 
kind: scientific, economic, technical, agricul- 
tural, environmental. 

Pollution is not, as we once believed, the 
inevitable byproduct of progress. True 
global stewardship will be achieved not by 
seeking limits to growth, which are contrary 
to human nature, but by achieving environ- 
mental protection through more informed, 
more efficient, and cleaner growth. Those 
who value environmental quality the most 
should be the most ardent supporters of 
strategies that tap the power of free wills 
and free markets, strategies that turn 
human nature to environmental advantage. 
Equally, those who value economic devel- 
opment most highly should be the most 
ardent defenders of the environment, 
which provides the basis for a healthy econ- 
omy. Efficient strategies are the only realis- 
tic hope for developing nations to save 
themselves from the mistakes that devel- 
oped nations have already made. 

And we have made mistakes. But over 
the past century, we’ve made tremendous 
progress in this country, especially in the 
last 20 years. In the United States, automo- 
tive emission controls have brought about a 
new generation of cars that emit only 4 
percent as much pollution as the typical 
1970 model. We've cut airborne particu- 
lates by 60 percent, carbon monoxide by 
about 40 percent, cut sulfur emissions, and 
virtually eliminated lead from the air—all 
during a period of population growth and 
economic expansion. And now we want to 
share that knowledge—our technologies, 
new processes, and pollution prevention 
techniques—with the developing world. 

Two decades ago, America, holding to its 
birthright of free expression, was home to a 
movement symbolized by Earth Day. It mo- 
tivated President Nixon to sign into law a 
national policy to encourage productive and 
enjoyable harmony between man and the 
environment, and it set in motion a new 
sense of conscience that a few idealists 
hoped would change the world. 
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And it did. What began as an isolated 
American movement 20 years ago is now 
shared by over 130 countries on 7 conti- 
nents. And while many thought this experi- 
ment in environmental protection would 
prove impossible, that you couldn’t main- 

‘tain both a productive economy and a 
healthy environment, we’ve learned that 
economic prosperity and environmental 
protection go hand in hand. And we’ve 
learned that worldwide, united action is es- 
sential and possible, as the Montreal proto- 
col proved. 

America and other nations must now 
extend an offered hand to emerging democ- 
racies in Eastern Europe and to developing 
societies around the world. In some, the 
raging fires of forests and grasslands burned 
for compelling but devastating economic 
reasons have been visible to astronauts in 
space. Other nations, in the struggle to sup- 
port life, have been virtually stripped of the 
resources that sustain life. 

And in Eastern Europe, whether through 
the tyranny of neglect or the neglect of 
tyrants, pollution has been unveiled as one 
of the Old World’s cruelest dictators, an op- 
pressor—not man but manmade. In the ma- 
jestic city of Krakow that I visited a couple 
of years ago, monuments to great men, stat- 
ues that survived countless invasions by 
kings and emperors, by Hitler and by Stalin, 
have been defaced by pollution, their medi- 
eval majesty reduced to shapeless lumps of 
stone. 

If mankind’s greatest creations cannot 
equal God’s smallest, some may grieve that 
our greatest destruction is. turned at times 
upon ourselves. Let us neither grieve nor 
quarrel but act on what we know can help 
and act in good faith. Our challenge is 
global stewardship: to work together to find 
long-term strategies that will meet the 
needs of the entire world and all therein. 

Our convictions and my sincere belief is 
that environmental protection and econom- 
ic growth, well-managed, complement one 
another and that we can serve this genera- 
tion while preserving the Earth for the next 
and all that follow. It is an uncommon op- 
portunity we share. And so, let us seize the 
moment. And together, we will succeed. 

Thank you for what I believe is a signifi- 
cant contribution to environmental progress 


in the world. Thank you for coming our 
way. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:32 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to D. 
Allan Bromley, Science Advisor to the Presi- 
dent and Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy; Michael J. Boskin, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Michael R. Deland, Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality; Secre- 
tary of Energy James D. Watkins; Secretary 
of the Interior Manuel Lujan, Jr.; and Bert 
Bolin, Chairman of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the Military 
Presence of the United States in East 
Asia 

April 18, 1990 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 
(Dear Congressman:) 

Pursuant to section 915 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1990 and 1991 (Public Law 101-189), I am 
hereby transmitting classified and unclassi- 
fied versions of a report on the military 
presence of the United States in East Asia, 
including the Republic of Korea. The re- 
ports include a strategic plan relating to the 
continued United States military presence 
in East Asia. 


Sincerely, 


(Dear Senator:) 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Robert C. 
Byrd and Mark O. Hatfield, chairman and 
ranking Republican member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, respectively; 
Jamie L. Whitten and Silvio O. Conte, 
chairman and ranking Republican member 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
respectively; Sam Nunn and John W. 
Warner, chairman and ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Committee on Armed 
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Services, respectively; and Les Aspin and 
William L. Dickinson, chairman and rank- 
ing Republican member of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, respectively. The 
letter was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on April 19. 


Nomination of James Keough Bishop 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Somalia 

April 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Keough Bishop to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Somali Democratic Republic. He would 
succeed Trusten Frank Crigler. 


Since 1987 Ambassador Bishop has been 
Ambassador to the Republic of Liberia. 
Prior to this, he was Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for African Affairs at the Department 
of State, 1981-1987; Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Niger, 1979-1981; Director of 
North African Affairs at the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs at the De- 
partment of State, 1977-1979; senior semi- 
nar student at the Foreign Service Institute 
in Washington, DC, 1976-1977; and Deputy 
Director for West Africa at the Department 
of State, 1974-1976. He was a desk officer 
for Ghana and Togo, 1972-1974; desk offi- 
cer for Chad, Gabon, Mauritius and Mada- 
gascar, 1970-1972; economic officer in 
Yaounde, Cameroon, 1968-1970, and 
Beirut, Lebanon, 1966-1968; consul in 
Beirut, Lebanon, 1966; vice consul in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, 1963-1966; and a press 
officer at the Department of State, 1961- 
1963. He entered the Foreign Service in 
1960. 


Ambassador Bishop graduated from the 
College of the Holy Cross (B.S., 1960) and 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies (M.I.I.P., 1981). He was born 
July 21, 1938, in New Rochelle, NY. He is 
married, has six children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Daniel F. Evans To Be a 
Director of the Federal Housing 
Finance Board, and Designation as 
Chairman 

April 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel F. Evans to be a 
Director of the Federal Housing Finance 
Board for a term of 7 years. Upon confirma- 
tion and appointment he will be designated 
Chairman. This is a new position. 

Since 1985 Mr. Evans has served as a 
partner with the law firm of Baker and 
Daniels in Indianapolis, IN. Prior to this, he 
served as a partner with the law firm of 
Tabbert and Capehart, 1981-1985, and an 
associate and partner with the law firm of 
Duvall, Tabbert, Lalley and Newton, 1976- 
1981. 

Mr. Evans graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1971) and Indiana University 
Law School (J.D., 1975). He was born April 
19, 1949, in Indianapolis, IN. Mr. Evans is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Indianapolis, IN. 


Nomination of Lawrence U. Costiglio 
To Be a Director of the Federal 
Housing Finance Board 


April 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lawrence U. Costiglio to 
be a Director of the Federal Housing Fi- 
nance Board for a term of 3 years. This is a 
new position. 

Since 1988 Mr. Costiglio has served as a 
partner with the law firm of Rivkin, Radler, 
Dunne and Bayh in Uniondale, NY. Prior to 
this, he served as counsel to Certilman Haft 
Lebow Balin Buckley and Kremer in East 
Meadow, NY., 1987-1988; special counsel to 
the Savings Bank Association, 1984-1986; 
executive vice president of the Savings 
Bank Association of New York State, 1961- 
1985; attorney with the law firm of Oliver 
and Donnally in New York, 1959-1961, and 
acting deputy superintendent and counsel 
to the banking board, associate attorney and 
executive assistant to superintendent, 1957- 
1959. In addition, he has served as an attor- 
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ney with the law firm of Finely and Lilien- 
thal, Esqs., 1955-1957; Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York in the Criminal Division, 1951- 
1955; and an attorney in private law prac- 
tice, 1946-1951. 

Mr. Costiglio attended the College of the 
City of New York and graduated from 
Fordham University School of Law (LL.B., 
1941). He was born August 8, 1916, in New 
York, NY. Mr. Costiglio served in the U.S. 
Army, 1935-1942. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Woodside, NY. 


Nomination of Daniel H. Carter To Be 
a Member of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science 


April 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daniel H. Carter to be a 
member of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1994. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Since 1986 Mr. Carter has served as 
president of Daniel Carter Consulting in 
Houston, TX. He resides in Houston, TX. 


News Conference of President Bush 
and President Francois Mitterrand of 
France in Key Largo, Florida 


April 19, 1990 


Meeting in Key Largo, Florida 


President Bush. Well, it’s been a great 
pleasure having President Mitterrand as our 
guest here at Key Largo, after his splendid 
tropical hospitality at St. Martin in Decem- 
ber. And our meetings, starting last May at 
Kennebunkport, have been invaluable in 
ensuring close French-American coopera- 
tion during this period of historic change in 
Europe. 

President Mitterrand and I spent most of 
our time today discussing the profound and 
encouraging transformation of Europe, and 
we reviewed the enormous advances to- 
wards democracy and economic reform 


which have occurred in Eastern Europe 
since we met in Paris in July. 

In addition to the economic and political 
reforms moving forward in Eastern Europe, 
we discussed the welcome prospect of a 
unified Germany. This fulfillment of the 
natural aspiration of the German people is a 
goal which both France and the United 
States have supported for over two genera- 
tions. President Mitterrand and I both be- 
lieve that a united Germany should remain 
a full member of NATO, as called for by 
Chancellor Kohl [of the Federal Republic of 
Germany]. All of our allies and several East- 
ern European countries share this view as 
well. 

In this context, we also look forward to 
the continuation of the two-plus-four talks 
on the external aspects of the establishment 
of German unity. These talks will focus on 
bringing to an end the special Four Power 
rights and responsibilities for Berlin and 
Germany as a whole. And we agreed that a 
united Germany should have full control 
over all of its territory, without any new 
discriminatory constraints on German sov- 
ereignty. : 

In discussing the evolution of European 
security, the French President and I spoke 
about the key role the North Atlantic alli- 
ance has played in making possible the posi- 
tive changes of the past year. The alliance 
must remain vigorous in this critical period 
of transition. I told the President that the 
U.S. will retain militarily significant nuclear 
and conventional forces in Western Europe 
as long as our allies desire our presence as 
part of a common security effort, and he 
indicated strong French support for the 
continued U.S. presence. 

We also discussed the progress of the Eu- 
ropean Community towards increased inte- 
gration, and I repeated the unequivocal 
support for European unity that I'd ex- 
pressed last May when we were together 
up there at Boston University. We agreed 
that as the EC evolves, closer U.S.-EC link- 
age and more effective channels for dialog 
will be required. We both believe that as 
the division of Europe gives way to a new 
era of reconciliation we must strengthen 
the CSCE [Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe] process in ways that 
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can enhance mutual confidence and peace- 
ful cooperation in Europe. 

We also had a thorough discussion about 
the situation in the Soviet Union and Lith- 
uania. And we share a conviction that this 
issue must be dealt with through dialog so 
that the Lithuanian people’s rights to self- 
determination can be realized. We're 
deeply disturbed by recent Soviet state- 
ments and activities regarding Lithuania 
which will clearly not improve the atmos- 
phere, and I told President Mitterrand that 
the U.S. is considering appropriate meas- 
ures to be taken in light of Soviet actions. 

Mr. President, thank you for coming our 
way. I am confident that these talks have 
enhanced our mutual understanding. And 
let’s hope they make a contribution to sta- 
bility and peace in Europe and elsewhere. 

President Mitterrand. Ladies and gentle- 
men, President Bush has just told you of the 
content of our conversations; and he, natu- 
rally, put the emphasis on the things which 
he considered to be the most important, 
which is only natural, and I will proceed 
likewise. 

First, I’d like to say how happy I am to be 
meeting with the President of the United 
States in these circumstances, in these new 
circumstances. I’m extremely happy, too, to 
have received such warm hospitality in Key 
Largo. And I'd particularly like to say this 
to the people who have been good enough 
to lend us their home to welcome us and in 
order that we should be able to spend some 
hours here, well, working admittedly, but 
under the extremely pleasant setting which 
you have in front of you. But I'd really like 
to express our thanks to the President of 
the United States, his advisers, and the 
people who extended their personal hospi- 
tality to us. 

Well, now, to come to the substance. And 
I'd like to begin with three things that for 
France, anyway, are obvious truths. The 
first is that the United States and France 
have, in fact, always been friends and allies; 
and today we can say that there is nothing 
of importance that divides us. The second 
postulate is that the Atlantic alliance, in the 
fields defined by the treaty, provides the 
organic framework for the cooperation be- 
tween our two countries; and this is some- 
thing that should be reasserted. The third 
postulate is that, well, as everyone knows, 
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or at least should know, France has a specif- 
ic defense policy which she firmly intends 
to retain. And this is not in any way con- 
trary to the interests of her allies, as this has 
been shown over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Now, secondly, the new situation—and 
this is pretty obvious to everyone—a new 
situation is emerging in Europe. And first, 
central and eastern Europe is moving to- 
wards democracy, and these countries are 
also moving towards their integration— 
they’re aspiring towards integration within 
the economies of the rest of the continent. 
Now, I feel, and I have said that that part of 
Europe, like the other part of Europe—it 
would be natural for it. It is, in fact, in its 
calling to move towards a confederal type 
of structure comprising the European coun- 
tries that would have a_ representative 
system of institutions. 

There would be nothing against the idea, 
I would say—very much on the contrary— 
of having agreements between such a con- 
federation and the United States of Amer- 
ica. As to the European Community, it will, 
in fact, increase its movement towards inte- 
gration in the field of monetary affairs, for- 
eign policy, and security. And indeed, the 
most recent document in such matters is 
the Franco-German proposal that was pub- 
lished today in Paris. 

Still, in the present evolution of Europe 
right now, we note that the talks on con- 
ventional disarmament are progressing, and 
this is a trend that must continue. It is true 
that the bringing into question of the 
Warsaw Pact on the part of several of its 
members and, secondly, the unity of Ger- 
many, are things which clearly change the 
basic elements of the situation. I would add, 
also, that we hope that the talks on strategic 
disarmament will be brought to fruition. 

In view of this situation in Europe, which 
is at a state of evolution, what should the 
alliance do? The first thing is to maintain its 
cohesion, and in this respect, it’s necessary 
to reassert the need for the presence of 
United States forces in Europe. Secondly, 
support must be given to the process of 
unification of Germany, while at the same 
time taking into account the security inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union, which must never 
be lost sight of. And of course, I’m referring 
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to the presence within the alliance of uni- 
fied Germany. Still on the question of what 
should the alliance do, the second answer is 
to make sure that one excludes from its 
purview no aspect of security related to the 
equilibrium of Europe. Thirdly, to facilitate 
and verify progress towards disarmament 
verification among allies through consulta- 
tions which are always necessary. Fourthly, 
to seek out areas of complementarity with 
the other parties within which the allies 
find themselves together in Europe. And I 
would mention the CSCE and the Europe- 
an Economic Community. And I would add 
a very important additional note on this: to 
prepare the Europeans with the idea of 
playing an increased role in working for 
their own defense. 

So, on this basis, France is prepared to 
participate in a common reflection on how 
to adapt the alliance to meet the require- 
ments of the new times ahead. And with 
that in mind, I suggested to President 
Bush—and he agreed—that we propose to 
our allies to hold a summit of the alliance 
before the end of the year. 

And lastly, a few brief remarks. Let’s take 
the United States and the European Eco- 
nomic Community—we’re no longer specif- 
ically within the alliance, as such yet. Now, 
there should be greater coordination in 
terms of action between the United States 
and the European Economic Community 
because economic cooperation is too piece- 
meal, I would say, and political cooperation 
is perhaps still a bit too informal. So, I think 
the idea should be considered of having an 
overall agreement on cooperation in terms 
of trade between the European Economic 
Community and the United States, just as 
the Community has with its main trading 
partners. And there could also be regular 
contacts in terms of political affairs at minis- 
terial level. 

Another remark on the CSCE. I have em- 
phasized the importance of this 35-member 
body in the new European context. The 
meeting of the 35 heads of state and gov- 
ernment in order to consider a convention- 
al disarmament agreement reached among 
the 23 would make it possible to consider 
the future of cooperation and security in 
Europe. And we must always remember 
that the CSCE is, and has been in the past, 
the only place where all European coun- 


tries can meet. And in this respect, the For- 
eign Ministers have begun working on the 
agenda of this future summit of the CSCE. 

On Germany, I would repeat what Presi- 
dent Bush has said: first, concerning the le- 
gitimate right—and this has been men- 
tioned several times in France—the legiti- 
mate right for the Germans to achieve the 
unity of their two states. And in order to 
consider the consequences of this unity, the 
work of the four-plus-two must continue. 
And the problem of borders, dealt with in 
this framework, should be able to be solved 
fully and once and for all. 

Now, following what President Bush has 
said, I would just add one thing on Lithua- 
nia. We have considered the situation as has 
been mentioned, and we have noted that 
there is a real need for opening a genuine 
dialog. I would add that France has never 
recognized the annexation of the country. 
But this is a phase of this stage which must 
be tackled in a very level-headed fashion, 
and in particular, it’s important that the 
two parties should be able to talk about the 
specific and general aspects of the issue in a 
framework of overall peace. And we hope 
to be able to help such a dialog. 

Thank you. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, the Islamic Jihad says 
it’s postponing the release of an American 
hostage in Lebanon because you refused to 
meet its demand to send Ambassador Kelly 
[Assistant Secretary of State for Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs] to Damascus. 
What’s your reaction to that, and what’s the 
next step? 

President Bush. Well, I hadn’t heard the 
connection with Ambassador Kelly, but I 
think the U.S. position is clear: We do not 
meet demands. Our Ambassador to Syria is 
back in Syria. We’ve been disappointed 
before—hopes raised only to have them 
dashed by excessive speculation. I would 
add that we are not talking to the hostage 
holders. I would further add we are grateful 
to Syria for trying to play a constructive 
role in what is going on. But beyond that, I 
can’t think of anything I could say that 
would contribute to the release of the hos- 
tages. 
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Lithuanian Independence 

. Mr. President, you said that you 
wanted to help the dialog between the 
Soviet Union and the Lithuanians. Have 
you in mind an initiative which France 
would take, you would take, or that you 
would take together, or that the alliance 
would take? How do you see the situation? 

President Mitterrand. 1 think all initia- 
tives should be welcomed; none should be 
rejected. They should all tie in with each 
other. France, at any rate, is prepared to 
act in that sense, like the United States; and 
France could do so on her own behalf. 

Q. The Lithuanians, through Mr. Lands- 
bergis [Lithuanian leader], have now said 
that the oil cutoff, in fact, has happened; so, 
Lithuania is facing deprivation. Apart from 
trying to help the dialog between Moscow 
and Vilnius, are you prepared to help the 
Lithuanian people with aid, possibly 
through a third agency such as the Red 
Cross? And this question is directed to both 
of you. 

President Bush. 1 will go first, with your 
permission. John [John Cochran, NBC 
News], we have not been able to confirm, 
oddly, the exact extent of any Soviet crack- 
down. And what is happening here today is 
an early stage of consultation with allies, 
and I think that’s very important. 

As you know, Secretary [of State] Baker 
discussed this matter with [Soviet] Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze yesterday. We are in 
touch with the Soviets, and they know our 
views. And I cannot speculate beyond 
saying that I will discuss options with our 
allies as to what the United States will do in 
conjunction with allies or on our own. I am 
still hopeful that the dialog that the French 
President called for and that I have called 
for will take place. 

President Mitterrand. 1 can but confirm 
what President Bush has said. Priority must 
be given to a dialog. Then one will have to 
reflect about what happens if the dialog is 
refused, depending on who refused the 
dialog. And I expressed the way I see the 
situation directly to the Lithuanian Presi- 
dent in a letter that went off 48 hours ago. 


Middle East Nuclear-Free Zone 


Q. To the two Presidents. You have been 
discussing disarmament in Europe and secu- 
rity arrangements in the continent. Have 
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you discussed the proposal of President Mu- 
barak [of Egypt] for a nuclear-free zone in 
the Middle East, as well as all destructive 
arms in the area? 

President Bush. That subject was not dis- 
cussed between me and the President of 
France. 

President Mitterrand. But we will have 
other opportunities of doing so. 


Lithuanian Independence 

Q. Mr. President, in your statement, you 
indicated that the Soviet Union had now 
moved beyond mere statements into action 
against Lithuania. In light of that, sir, since 
you have said repeatedly that you would 
defer comment on what you might do so 
long as it was unclear whether they were 
merely threats, could you tell us when you 
might be willing to say what you might do 
and whether your reluctance to say what 
the Soviets have done is a result of Mr. 
Baker’s conversation with Mr. Shevard- 
nadze?P 

President Bush. No, I can’t tell you when 
the United States might do something. But 
my reluctance stems from trying to keep 
open a dialog and discussion that affects 
many, many countries. And I’m talking 
about arms control. I’m talking about solidi- 
fying the democracies in Eastern Europe. 
I'm talking about a lot of matters where 
U.S.-Soviet relations affect a lot of other 
countries. So, that’s one question. 

And I also have very much in the fore- 
front the right of the Lithuanians to have 
self-determination. And what I keep coming 
back to and what we're trying to do 
through discussions like this to see if we can 
find a way, or discussions with the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, is to see if we can be 
helpful in getting that dialog started. But I 
can’t help you in terms of time. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. I’m asking the two Presidents if you 
have some ideas of activating the deadlock 
peace in the Middle East and especially 
stopping the settlement in the Old Jerusa- 
lem. And I’m asking President Mitterrand 
your impressions after your meeting with 
President Arafat [of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization]. 

President Mitterrand. The position of 
France has been known for a long time. I 
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say, alas, for a long time because events 
have not taken the turn that we would have 
hoped. Now, we on our part would have 
hoped for the convening of an international 
conference. We’ve also presented some ob- 
servations to the Israeli leaders concerning 
the manner in which the election should be 
held. 

My position is that one should reject no 
opportunity for moving towards peace. And 
I appreciate the efforts that have been 
made in various quarters, including by 
President Mubarak. Now, as to Mr. Yasser 
Arafat, on two occasions I’ve had the possi- 
bility of having talks with him in consider- 
able depth—when he first came to visit a 
number of French leaders and, more brief- 
ly, during his recent visit when I received 
him at the same time as President Carter, 
where they were good enough to tell me 
about the results of their conversations. 
Since the Algiers conference, the PLO [Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization] has seen 
with lucidity what the new perspectives 
are, and I think that such a move on their 
part should not be discouraged. 

Now, as to the Israeli settlements on the 
West Bank, there should be no misunder- 
standing here. First, there can be no ques- 
tion of placing any restrictions, any condi- 
tions on the fundamental right of the Jews 
from the Soviet Union to move about freely 
wherever they please. To place conditions 
on their destination and to ask the Soviet 
Union to sort people out on the basis of 
such criteria is something that is unaccept- 
able, and this I have stated recently. Now, 
as to the settlements themselves, my rea- 
soning is very simple: that whatever the 
origin of the Israelis are, whether they are 
from the country itself or from outside, it is 
not wise to multiply such settlements be- 
cause they give rise to a climate of uncer- 
tainty and lack of security, which is not con- 
ducive to the general process of reconcilia- 
tion. 

President Bush. She asked both. Let me 
just say quickly, our policy has not changed. 
We feel the Baker plan, which originally 
was thought up by Mr. Shamir [Prime Min- 
ister of Israel], is the right way to go to get 
discussions going and to take the first major 
step towards peace. And we salute—I agree 
with my friend the President of France—of 


the constructive role being played by Presi- 
dent Mubarak. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve given Mr. Gor- 
bachev pretty generous leeway to attend to 
his problems at home. Is there at this point, 
though, a limit to your patience, to Ameri- 
can patience, on Lithuania? Have you com- 
municated that to him? And also isn’t there 
a danger here that at some point he might 
feel a free hand to do almost anything 
except send in the troops to crush the inde- 
pendence drive? 

President Bush. Yes, there are limits. And 
having said that, I am convinced that Mr. 
Gorbachev knows that there are limits in 
terms of this matter. And what was the 
second part nowP 

Q. Isn’t there a danger here that, in view 
of the tolerance that you’ve shown, he may 
feel a free hand to continue moving in the 
direction they are now? 

President Bush. 1 don’t think there is any 
danger that there will be a misunderstand- 
ing on this point—none at all. We have 
been in touch, and I don’t think there can 
be that big a communications gap at all. 

Q. Can you cite any evidence that your 
restraint has led to any moderation on his 
part? 

President Bush. Evidence in relation to 
the evolution of freedom in Eastern 
Europe? Yes. I’ve seen considerable con- 
straint there. I am concerned about Lithua- 
nia. I am encouraged every time I hear 
them say no use of force, but I am greatly 
concerned by this escalation in terms of 
using energy to push the Lithuanians into 
line. But I am not concerned that there is 
any miscommunication or a gap of misun- 
derstanding between the Soviets and the 
United States on this particular point. 
European Security Arrangements 

Q. President Bush, Germany and France 
today called for close cooperation in Europe 
on security matters. Do you see here any 
threats to the U.S. interests in Europe? 

President Bush. None at all. 

Q. Did you get assurances from President 
Mitterrand about that? 

President Bush. 1 believe that President 
Mitterrand and I are very close together in 
our view of security arrangements for 
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Europe, now and in the future. And I must 
say I felt very enlightened by the long-term 
view that he presented to me. So, I don’t 
see any danger of what you asked about 
coming in between the United States and 
France, or the United States and Germany, 
or the United States and the rest of Europe. 

Q. Mr. President, is today the first day 
that you learned of this confederation pro- 
posal of Mr. Kohl, [Chancellor of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany] and Mr. Mitter- 
rand? And isn’t it your view that NATO 
ought to play more of a role in coordinating 
contact between the U.S. and Europe, 
rather than the EC, as suggested by the 
other two? 

President Bush. No. 1 think that Presi- 
dent Mitterrand and I are very close to- 
gether on the concept of NATO in the 
future. We’re talking about the equilibrium 
and security of Europe, and then you in- 
clude political questions that involve the 
equilibrium and security of Europe. So, this 
arrangement referred to—announcement— 
in my view does not adversely impact on 
what I’ve just said. The German—Helmut 
Kohl—you heard him stand there next to 
me in Camp David and reiterate his posi- 
tion on a unified Germany inside NATO. 
That, indeed, is the French position. And 
clearly, France has a key NATO role— 
slightly different in definition than other 
members, but clearly an ongoing commit- 
ment to exactly what the French President 
talked about. So, I don’t see a problem 
here. 

No, I heard about it before Mr. Mitter- 
rand’s visit. 

Mr. Fitzwater. We'd like to take two final 
questions. Is there a French correspondent? 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like you to come 
back to Terry’s [Terence Hunt, Associated 
Press] first question, and that is about the 
hostages, sir. Perhaps President Mitterrand 
could comment as well. The French seem 
to have found a formula for getting their 
hostages released. Did you in any way dis- 
cuss that? And why, sir, is it so difficult to 
send Secretary Kelly to Damascus if he’s 
there in response to the possibility of get- 
ting a hostage released and not as a negotia- 
tor? 
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President Bush. The answer is, we have a 
perfectly capable, accredited diplomat on 
the scene in Syria to work toward the re- 
lease if it comes to that. The second answer 
is, the United States does not knuckle under 
to demands. The third answer is that, yes, I 
believe some of our people discussed with 
our French interlocutors the freeing of the 
French hostages, but I prefer to let Presi- 
dent Mitterrand address himself to that. I 
was just delighted when they were re- 
leased. 

President Mitterrand. The freeing of the 
hostages in the earlier period, back in the 
beginning of 1988, took place in somewhat 
different circumstances than what took 
place last week and under different condi- 
tions compared to those prevailing for the 
United States hostages. Unfortunately, one 
has to say that each individual case of hos- 
tages is, in fact, a separate and a different 
case. The French government, back in 
1988, the government that was in power at 
that time, has always said that no special 
conditions had been accepted—there was 
no particular deal involving the release of 
the hostages made with the hostage-takers. 
And I don’t think there’s any reason to 
question that assertion. 

As to the release that took place last 
week—there the climate was again fairly 
different because there is no war at present 
in Chad. And France is no longer in direct 
conflict with Libya. There was no deal in- 
volving any particular counterpart. As to 
the—with the hostage-takers—whose _re- 
sponsibilities and the connections between 
the responsibilities of various hostage-takers 
is something that’s sometimes very difficult 
to ascertain—so, in other words, there was 
no—well, it was clear that the hostage- 
takers had no longer any particular interest 
in keeping these hostages. And so, what was 
required then was very patient diplomacy, 
and it really was patient because it took 
almost 4 years. 

But France is not in any way setting her- 
self up as a sort of model that other people 
should follow, because we know that the 
United States’ problem of hostages is an ex- 
tremely difficult situation, and we know 
that our American friends are doing all that 
it is their duty to do with not making any 
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specific concessions in order to achieve the 
release of those hostages. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Last question to the gen- 
tleman in the fourth row. 

President Mitterrand. 1 think that we 
should be fair and say that we would prob- 
ably not have succeeded without the contri- 
bution of Morocco, Algeria, and Egypt. 


Relations With Iran and Libya 


Q. This is a question to the two Presi- 
dents. Do you feel that one should be talk- 
ing with countries like Iran and Libya who 
still do not respect our common values and 
who still condone terrorism? 

President Mitterrand. You mentioned 
Iran and Libya. This could apply to others, 
of course. They have always said that they 
were not at the origin of the hostagetaking. 
Now, the general attitude that they have 
adopted on a number of issues, I think, is 
such that, shall we say, that one’s judgment 
could be left open on the subject. 

But we—like most countries—we have 
diplomatic relations with both Libya and 
Iran and, indeed, with many other regimes 
in the world that we do not like. It’s always 
a very difficult question. At one time, we 
were thinking of breaking off diplomatic re- 
lations with Chile, at the time of the bloody 
dictatorship. But it was at the request of the 
democratic forces in Chile that we kept our 
Embassy open because it was a useful point 
of transit for the protection and the assist- 
ance of the people who were working in 
the resistance. So, it’s always a very difficult 
question. And as far as Iran is concerned, 
we have diplomatic relations with Iran and 
Libya, and once one has such relations, like 
many others, I think it’s probably a good 
idea to try to use those relations in order to 
try to help to get the release of the hos- 
tages. 

As to the responsibility, perhaps, of those 
countries in the earlier taking of the hos- 
tages, there I cannot say. I would add, how- 
ever, that most Western countries do busi- 
ness with these countries, and often on a 
large scale, with big companies based in the 
area, and in those countries. So, it’s very 
difficult to draw the line and say this should 
be allowed and this should not be allowed. 
At any rate, what is clear is that any country 
that would be directly involved in hostage- 
taking or that would be a clear accomplice in 


hostagetaking should be set outside the pale 
of the civilized world community. 

President Bush. As you know, we have a 
different situation in terms of relations with 
Iran and Libya. So, let me just take this 
opportunity to repeat what I said when I 
first became President: Good will begets 
good will. And I link that to the release of 
American hostages. We can’t have normal 
relations when hostages are held. And I 
would only add a—in our country there’s 
this list of terrorism, and I would say a veri- 
fiable renunciation of terror is terribly im- 
portant, for example, in the case of Libya, if 
we are to have better relations there. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you all very much. 
Lance Missiles in Europe 

Q. Has your administration effectively de- 
cided not to modernize the Lance missiles 
in Europe? 

President Bush. No decision has been 
made on that. None. 


Note: President Bush’s 45th news confer- 
ence began at 3:50 p.m. at the home of Carl 


Linder, owner of the Ocean Reef Club. 
Marlin Fitzwater is Press Secretary to the 
President. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Luncheon for 
Senatorial Candidate Bill Cabaniss in 
Birmingham, Alabama 


April 20, 1990 


The President. Thank you for that wel- 
come back. It is not my intention to parade 
naked before you. [Laughter] But I will say 
that I was delighted to be introduced here 
by an old friend, a guy that helped me so 
much to be standing here as President— 
Ray Scott. And I’m delighted he’s with us 
today. And thank you for the unique intro- 
duction. And to another friend, Congress- 
man Callahan—Sonny Callahan, from 
Mobile. He’s running for office exactly the 
way one should. He has no opponent at all. 
[Laughter] And that shows you what a great 
job he’s doing for the State of Alabama, I 
might say. I see we have some people from 
Mobile back there. 
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I’m glad to see our chairman, Chairman 
Outlaw; and our National Committeewom- 
an Jeannie Sullivan, an old-time, long-time 
friend and supporter. And, of course, Jerry 
Denton, who did a great job for this State in 
Washington, respected and admired as he 
is. Mayor Arrington, it is most gracious of 
you, sir, to be here to welcome me as Presi- 
dent to your fine city. And thank you for 
coming. I’m delighted to see my friend Bart 
Starr again—legend, of course. And Randy 
Owen, of Alabama—anybody that can take 
on a song like our National Anthem and 
stand up here with no note and do it that 
beautifully has got to be some special kind 
of talent. Thank you very, very much. And 
my special congratulations to Neil and Ann 
Berte and the Birmingham-Southern bas- 
ketball team, which just won the NAIA [Na- 
tional Association for Intercollegiate Athlet- 
ics} Championship. And, of course, Senator 
Cabaniss—and I'll get to him in a minute. 
And let me also mention Secretary of State 
Perry Hand. Joan, I called Perry from Air 
Force One and I expect I spoke for every- 
one here when I wished him a very speedy 
recovery and sent him our warmest best 
wishes. And I think Reverend Claypool put 
it best of all. So, we’re thinking of him. 

A writer once said, “Each spring in Ala- 
bama is as delicate as the wisteria in the 
rain and as gentle as falling in love.” Well, 
it’s great to be here in this kinder, gentler 
time of year—way, way away from Wash- 
ington, DC. And it’s also a privilege to be in 
Birmingham on behalf of a man who truly 
is a very dear friend. One of the great lead- 
ers in your State senate, soon to be a great 
member of the United States Senate—and 
I’m talking about my long-time friend, Bill 
Cabaniss. And I do a lot of these kinds of 
things, and I think it’s an important respon- 
sibility of a President, but it’s a delight to 
be back in this State to help elect a superb 
U.S. Senator, someone this State and my 
administration really need in Washington. A 
Senator who will make Alabama proud, a 
leader who will make the nation proud. 
And I am absolutely certain Bill Cabaniss is 
that man. We go back a long way. We first 
met in the seventies; we’ve been friends for 
years. We’re so close that not long ago Bar- 
bara and I invited ourselves, after we found 
that for dinner Bill and Katherine were 
having Ollie’s pork barbecue. [Laughter] 
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But you know how it goes. Twenty Secret 
Service men went over and swept in ahead 
of us. The good news is that by the time we 
got there they had big smiles on their faces, 
and the bad news is, all the barbecue was 
gone. [Laughter] 

But this year, Bill Cabaniss has plenty to 
offer the Alabama voters: a man of charac- 
ter, family man—great wife, two great kids. 
He values loyalty, and so do I—he worked 
for me back in 1980. In ’88, he cast our first 
vote at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. Like me, he’s a charismatic speaker. 
[Laughter] And he also keeps things in per- 
spective. It’s like he says—he’s got this 
degree of frankness—like he says: “It’s fine 
that you’re here, Mr. President. But if you 
really want to wow the crowd, bring Bar- 
bara.” I will only say in that regard that the 
Silver Fox shares the same views that I do 
about the Cabaniss family, and I’m sorry 
she’s not with us today. 

Not surprisingly, these qualities that I’ve 
mentioned have endeared Bill to the voters 
since his election to the State legislature, 
just as they’ve impressed his peers. In 1987, 
Bill was named the Outstanding State Leg- 
islator by colleagues in a body then six-to- 
one Democratic. He’s respected because 
he’s a man of experience and judgment. He 
knows that only new ideas can create the 
new leadership needed for the decade of 
the 1990’s. These ideas are found at every 
level of our Republican Party—they’re the 
reason you don’t just mean Alabama foot- 
ball when you refer to a Southern “Tide.” 
Since the 1988 election, 215 former Demo- 
crat elected officials and leaders have 
turned Republican—179 from the South— 
14 from Alabama. Churchill said, “Some 
men change their principles for their 
party.” These men and women changed 
their party for their principles. They joined 
us because they want to see an Alabama of 
growth in the nineties, an Alabama of 
progress, prosperity, and new ideas. The 
Alabama that Bill Cabaniss stands for. 

One new idea is our belief that greater 
competitiveness and incentives mean great- 
er growth, and one way to ensure contin- 
ued growth is through a lower capital gains 
tax. As a businessman, Bill knows that lower 
taxes free more capital for investment, and 
that more investment means more jobs. 
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And he knows his geography. Japan has a 
much lower capital gains tax, as low as 1 
percent on stocks and bonds; while econo- 
mies like Taiwan, Korea, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong don’t tax capital gains at all. 
And these countries don’t consider reducing 
capital gains a tax break for the rich be- 
cause they think of it as an incentive to 
invest and create employment, create 
jobs—and they are absolutely right. And Bill 
Cabaniss supports my proposals on the cap- 
ital gains tax cut. Once again, I would take 
this opportunity to call on the United States 
Congress to let the Senate and the House 
work their will and to pass that bill. It’s 
time that we stop giving the edge to coun- 
tries that we can match in ability and per- 
formance any day of the week. 

Bill also understands that only an educat- 
ed work force can be a competitive work 
force. Alabama needs him and I need him 
in that Senate to back our Educational Ex- 
cellence Act of 1990. Bill and I know that 
there’s nothing new about excellence. What 
is new is the idea of demanding higher 
standards and greater accountability, and 
more involvement by parents and commu- 
nities to achieve it. 

You know, Ray Scott says that the fish I 
catch aren’t any bigger than his—but my 
stories about them are. [Laughter] Let me 
tell a story that’s true. In 1961, Bill was at 
Airborne School in Fort Benning, Georgia. 
The sergeant called out, “Cah-BAN-ahs.” 
Bill corrected him; he said, “Sir, my name is 
Cabaniss.” Not surprisingly, at midnight he 
was still running laps and doing pushups. 
[Laughter] The next day, the sergeant again 
called, “Cah-BAN-ahs.” Bill replied, “Yes, 
sir.” The point is this—talk about a quick 
study. That’s what we need in the Senate. 
We need that as this country faces enor- 
mous challenges in the decade of the nine- 
ties, like the fight against crime and drugs, 
our campaign for a cleaner environment. 
And it’s the Republicans who have the new 
ideas to meet these challenges. 

For instance, in January, we unveiled 
Phase II of our National Drug Control Strat- 
egy to knock out drugs and crime. We’ve 
got to toughen our laws and expand the 
death penalty for drug kingpins. Capitol 
Hill doesn’t need politicians who soft-pedal 
the need to be hard on crime. It needs Bill 
Cabaniss, who believes that the penalty 


should be just as tough as the crime. And 
when it comes to the environment, here, 
too, we Republicans have plenty of new 
ideas to make it clean and safe. After all, it 
was a Republican, Teddy Roosevelt, who 
was our first environmental President. 
Teddy knew then what we know today: 
that we can have a sound environment and 
a strong economy. That means rejecting the 
ideas of the extremists on both sides—and 
we will. It means using market forces in the 
service of the environment—and we will. 
Let’s keep it in mind: We don’t have to 
throw people out of work to protect our 
environment. 

But we must protect—and protect it we 
will—through new ideas, from expanding 
our parks to planting over a billion trees a 
year to banning asbestos to no net loss of 
wetlands. What’s more, earlier this year we 
proposed landmark legislation, rewriting 
the Clean Air Act to cut smog and acid rain 
and toxic pollution. I’m glad to say the 
Senate has now passed a clean air bill—a 
bill that was gridlocked through the 1980's. 
It’s been 13 years in coming. But no Ameri- 
can should have to wait another day for 
cleaner air. So, I call on the House of Rep- 
resentatives to move promptly to produce a 
bill consistent with the principles that I 
have stated for an environmentally strong 
and economically sound new Clean Air Act. 
In that spirit, this week is the 20th anniver- 
sary of Earth Day. And I can’t help thinking 
what a breath of fresh air Bill Cabaniss 
would be in Washington, DC. But we’re 
together on this. Like me, he hopes the 
House will act soon and responsibly. As a 
staunch defender of the environment, 
there’s one thing Bill wants to make abso- 
lutely clear—and that’s Alabama. 

Let me close with another issue which 
clearly shows the gulf between new and old 
ideas. I’m talking about child care. Bill’s 
child-care position rests on that historic 
’Bama trait, common sense. Like me, he 
supports what works. And that’s why he 
backs our child-care program which gives 
parents the freedom to choose. It’s a nearly 
$10-billion program to help low-income 
working Americans by increasing choice in 
child-care through tax incentives, not Fed- 
eral intervention. You see, we want to 
ensure that parents, not bureaucrats, decide 
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how to care for America’s kids. And I will 
not see the option of religious-based child 
care restricted or eliminated. Bill is right 
when he wants to protect religious child- 
care centers and parents’ freedom to use 
them. But many liberals back the child-care 
legislation passed last month by the House 
and supported by the Democratic leader- 
ship. Let’s take a look at what that bill 
would mean to this State and every State. 
The House bill would cost almost $30 bil- 
lion and force many States to charge their 
own rules. It would create a Federal com- 
mittee—really, a straitjacket—to produce 
national child-care standards, intended to 
replace local standards that reflect local 
needs. And it would put Federal funds into 
more endless paperwork—creating 120 
pages of new child-care law. Now, who 
would be hurt the most? Those who need 
help the most—the parents and, indeed, the 
kids. The truth is that we don’t need this 
bureaucracy. It would be redundant, waste- 
ful—and invitation for Big Brother to get 
involved in yet another part of our lives. 
We don’t want to expand the budget of the 
bureaucracy. We want to expand the hori- 
zons of our kids and the child-care options 
for the parents. So, let’s reject those who 
measure progress simply by adding money 
to a proposal, who measure it by dollars 
spent, and instead give families the help 
they need to solve the child-care problem 
themselves. The Democratic leadership says 
the Federal Government knows what’s best 
for our children. Bill Cabaniss and I say, 
thank you—parents do. 

You can see, I hope, how much I think of 
Bill, how I respect him and trust him, and 
how much we need him in the United 
States Senate. To some, new ideas mean 
another bureaucrat to pick your pocket, but 
Bill knows better, because he knows the 
families, the taxpayers, the working people 
of Alabama. His ideas will help those people 
and reflect the values of this State he loves 
so much. Bill Cabaniss unashamedly be- 
lieves in patriotism, love of country, love of 
God. He thinks like we do. And as a USS. 
Senator, he will act on your behalf. I am 
absolutely confident that he will stand up 
for a strong America, a free America, a safe 
America—a great America. He'll be the 
kind of Senator this State needs and de- 
serves. I came to Alabama to ask you to 
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help this man, a public servant I admire, a 
wonderful friend I rely on. Help him do for 
America what he’s already demonstrated he 
can do for Alabama. Thank you for this oc- 
casion. God bless the United States. And 
let’s make Bill Cabaniss the next Senator 
from the great State of Alabama. Thank you 
all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:22 p.m. in 
the Main Exhibit Hall at the Birmingham- 
Jefferson Civic Center. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Ray Scott, president of 
the Bass Anglers Society; Arthur Outlaw, 
chairman of the Alabama Republican 
Party; Senator Jeremiah Denton; Bart Starr, 
former professional football player; Randy 
Owen, musician and lead singer for the 
country music group Alabama; Joan Hand, 
wife of Alabama Secretary of State Perry 
Hand; Rev. John Claypool, rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church; Katherine Caban- 
iss, wife of Bill Cabaniss; and Ollie 
McClung, restauranteur. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks on Presenting a Points of 
Light Award to the Birmingham- 
Southern College Conservancy and on 
Signing the National Recycling Month 
Proclamation in Birmingham, Alabama 


April 20, 1990 


The President. To Will Phillips and all the 
others involved in this project, my thanks. I 
am delighted to be here with the members 
of the Birmingham-Southern Conservancy. 
Let me now salute the students, the faculty, 
and staff of Birmingham-Southern who have 
worked together to create this important 
environmental initiative. 

By enlisting elementary schools in neigh- 
borhood beautification efforts and working 
with the Cahaba River Society to involve 
inner-city youngsters in cleanup efforts, you 
are not only working to enhance our envi- 
ronment, you're also imparting your love 
for nature and concern for its well-being to 
the environment’s future custodians, our 
youngest citizens. And you’re helping them 
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learn that we all have a role to play in 
solving some of our most pressing problems. 

If we’re to preserve our precious national 
heritage, each organization, business, indi- 
vidual in America must take direct and con- 
sequential action to protect our environ- 
ment. So, it is my pleasure to present to you 
a letter designating the Birmingham-South- 
ern Conservancy as a Point of Light. 

Let me just hand this over to you, Will 
Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you very much. 

The President. Among the many efforts 
this organization has undertaken, recycling 
is one of the finest. And I thought, there- 
fore, it would be most fitting to have your 
organization and, indeed, this school be 
present for the signing of the proclamation 
designating April as National Recycling 
Month. And so, I’m delighted to do it. I can 
think of no more appropriate place to do it, 
inspired as I am by the work of all of you 
involved in this great conservation effort. 

Thank you for letting me come, and now 
I will sign this one. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:59 p.m. at 
the Birmingham-Southern College Recy- 
cling Center. Will Phillips is the president 
of the conservancy. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Proclamation 6117—National Recycling 
Month, 1990 


April 20, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Recognizing the importance of proper 
solid waste management to protecting 
human health and the environment, many 
communities across the United States have 
launched effective recycling efforts. Many 
have established very successful voluntary 
programs. There now exist across the 
United States facilities for recycling scrap 
metals, paper, and glass. 

Despite this progress, Americans are still 
not recycling enough municipal waste. It is 


estimated that only 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s municipal solid waste is recycled, 
while some 80 percent is deposited in land- 
fills and some 10 percent is incinerated. Be- 
cause the Nation is generating an increasing 
amount of solid waste ea¢h year—currently 
160 million tons annually—the amount of 
available landfill space is dramatically de- 
creasing. 

Recycling municipal solid waste not only 
helps to preserve our limited landfill space, 
but also yields a number of other immedi- 
ate and long-term benefits. For example, 
recycling reduces the need to remove addi- 
tional resources from their natural environ- 
ment and thus helps to ,prevent the envi- 
ronmental harm created by such extraction 
efforts. Recycling also saves energy and fre- 
quently provides a less costly alternative to 
landfills and incineration. The materials re- 
covered through recycling can often be 
used by local communities to generate in- 
creased revenue. 

Every American can play a role in solving 
the Nation’s solid waste disposal problems 
by recycling—either through municipal pro- 
grams or through voluntary drives spon- 
sored by local service organizations. Be- 
cause recycling is not complete until recov- 
ered materials are used in manufacturing 
new products for consumer use, individuals, 
business owners, and government managers 
can contribute to recycling by purchasing 
such products and by supporting the devel- 
opment of markets for recycled goods. 

Whether as a member of a private house- 
hold, business, or civic organization, each of 
us can help to reach the goal of 25 percent 
waste reduction and recycling by 1992. 
While each community’s ability to meet this 
goal may vary, such efforts constitute im- 
portant strides toward eliminating Ameri- 
ca’s solid waste problems. 

In recognition of the importance of recy- 
cling solid waste, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 250, has designated April 
1990 as “National Recycling Month” and 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation calling for its appro- 
priate observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 1990 as National Re- 
cycling Month. I urge the people of the 
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United States to observe this month by un- 
dertaking recycling efforts in their own 
households and businesses, by actively par- 
ticipating in community recycling efforts, 
and by teaching their children about the 
benefits of such efforts. I also urge commu- 
nity leaders to consider the advantage of a 
comprehensive recycling program as a 
means of ing municipal solid waste. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:21 p.m., April 23, 1990] 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 


commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





In honor of Earth Day 1990, all Daily Points of 
Light during the week of April 16 demonstrate 
the importance of community engagement in en- 
vironmental problemsolving. Each is taking 
direct and consequential action to positively 
affect the environment. The President will visit 
three daily Points of Light this week in order to 
highlight his personal commitment to the protec- 
tion of the environment. 


On Earth Day, Sunday, April 22, the President 
will meet representatives from Reef Relief, the 
123d daily Point of Light. Located in the Florida 
Keys, Reef Relief volunteers are responsible for 
installing mooring buoys which protect the deli- 
cate coral reefs from anchor damage. 


April 13 


United Technologies Community Teams, of 
United Technologies Corp. (UTC). Each UTC 
branch sponsors a United Technologies Com- 
munity Team that assumes responsibility for 
social problemsolving in its host community. 
Working as a team, UTC employees, their fam- 
ilies and friends, and community members aug- 
ment local nonprofit agencies by providing 
knowledge, skills, and time. The employees 
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teach the skills needed for writing news re- 
leases and proposals, performing bookkeeping 
tasks, and helping the nonprofit agencies 
become more productive and efficient. Many 
local projects are initiated by each community 
team. The projects are designed either for the 
unique needs of the host community or to be 
replicated throughout UTC branches world- 
wide. 


April 14 


Action Elementary School Volunteer Program, 
of East Lebanon, ME. This program encour- 
ages teachers to utilize the volunteer force in 
the classroom and initiates many services in the 
school. The Student Assistance Program pro- 
vides volunteers to assist teachers during class 
with subjects ranging from reading to science. 
The Breakfast Program provides meals to stu- 
dents who have not eaten before coming to 
school. The Materials Preparation/At-Home 
Program uses volunteers who are not available 
during school hours. And the Resource Pro- 
gram invites community members with special 
skills to give lectures and assist teachers with 
lessons. 


April 16 


Frank H. Lockyear, of Wilsonville, OR. Mr. 
Lockyear, a 73-year-old retiree, founded 
ReTree International, a nonprofit group with 
three goals: to plant trees, to educate the 
public on the importance of planting trees, and 
to assist in forestry research. He enlists Boy and 
Girl Scout troops, school and church groups, 
and also 4-H members to plant trees. Mr. 
Lockyear speaks to community groups on the 
importance of forests, and ReTree Internation- 
al acts as a clearinghouse for the international 
exchange of seeds, seedlings, and information. 
It involves young people the world over in 
education, promotion, and research. In addi- 
tion, ReTree plants trees in honor of individ- 
uals or events, including a memorial in Locker- 
bie, Scotland, commemorating the victims of 
Pan American Flight 103. More than 1 million 
trees have been planted worldwide because of 
Mr. Lockyear’s tireless work. 


April 17 


Stowe, VT. The Stowe community united to pre- 
serve and enhance its environment by creating 
the Stowe Recreation Path and Town Green- 
way. The 5.3-mile path winds along the river, 
offering a sense of community and providing 
enjoyment for hikers, bikers, walkers, joggers, 
and cross-country skiers. Community members 
are involved in several projects to maintain the 
path. Green Up cleans the path of litter and 
debris. Groups or individuals adopt a plot for 





planting. A Stowe Walking Club has been 
formed and plaques have been placed along 
the path to honor individuals who donated land 
to the path. 


April 18 


William and Suzanne Sterling, of Sequim, WA. 
The Sterlings are U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
volunteer caretakers of Protection Island, 
which is located at the mouth of Discovery 
Bay, off Washington’s scenic Olympic Penin- 
sula. This 1.8-mile-long crescent-shaped island 
is alive with bald eagles, gulls, tufted puffins, 
cormorants, and many other feathery flocks, 
and a variety of seals, whales, porpoises, and 
sea lions seek refuge in its shores. Develop- 
ment began on the island 20 years ago, and 
many of the species were threatened. The 
Sterlings realized the danger to the wildlife 
and in 1979 actively campaigned to control de- 
velopment on the island and establish it as a 
bird sanctuary. In 1982 Protection Island 
became a National Wildlife Refuge, and the 
Sterlings came to the island as its caretakers. 


April 19 


Birmingham-Southern College Conservancy, of 
Birmingham, AL. Created by concerned stu- 
dents, the conservancy helps to preserve and 
beautify the community, as well as educate 
others about the environment. The member- 
ship, composed of students, faculty, and staff of 
the college, concentrates on projects that in- 
volve the Birmingham community. For the 
past 2 years, the conservancy has organized a 
litter pickup in a nearby neighborhood with 
students from the Midfield Elementary School, 
using this opportunity to educate the youth 
about recycling. It is also a member of Earth- 
team, a project sponsored by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, through which volunteers work 
with the Cahaba River Society to educate chil- 
dren about the environment. Other projects 
include an ongoing, campus-wide recycling 
program and tree-planting effort. The conser- 
vancy has adopted 1 mile of a Birmingham 
highway, where the members pick up litter. It 
also produces the monthly newsletter “Green 
Leaf,” informing students and community 
members on local environmental issues. 


April 20 


Daniel Keith Odell, of Orlando, FL. Dr. Odell, 
an employee of Sea World, has been the volun- 
teer southeast regional coordinator of the 
Marine Mammal Stranding Network for over 
10 years. Volunteers throughout the southeast- 
ern region rescue and nurse back to health 
stranded animals and then report collected 
data to Dr. Odell. He then researches the data 
and forwards the information to the Smithsoni- 
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an Institute for public dissemination. He also 
serves on the scientific research committee for 
Save the Manatee, an organization devoted to 
the protection of the endangered manatee. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The lewis list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the of the 
Press Secretary and not incl elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 13 

In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom and U.S. and British offi- 
cials at Government House in Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

In the afternoon, the President and the 
Prime Minister attended a working lunch- 
eon at Government House and participated 
in a Good Friday kite-flying exhibition with 
local schoolchildren. The President then 
met again with the Prime Minister and US. 
and British officials. After their meeting, 
the President and the Prime Minister par- 
ticipated in a tree planting ceremony. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception aboard the H.M.S. Arrow and at- 
tended a dinner hosted by the Prime Minis- 
ter at Government House. Following the 
dinner, the President went to the Consulate 
General’s residence in Chelston, where he 
remained overnight. 


April 14 

In the afternoon, the President left Ber- 
muda and went to Camp David, MD, for 
the weekend. 


April 15 
In the afternoon, the President returned 


to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


April 16 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
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Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 
—First Deputy Prime Minister Goh Chok 
Tong of Singapore; 
—Secretary of Defense Richard B. 
Cheney; 
—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 
In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush participated in the annual White 
House Easter Egg Roll. 


April 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Prime Minister Geoffrey Henry of the 
Cook Islands; 

—Senator George J. Mitchell and a dele- 
gation of congressional Democrats; 

—Senator Robert Dole and a delegation 
of congressional Republicans; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


April 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted an 
Earth Day reception in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities for fiscal year 
1989. 


April 19 


President Bush met with President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand of France at the Farmer 
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residence in Key Largo, FL, and participat- 
ed in a working luncheon. 

Later, the two Presidents attended a re- 
ception and dinner at the home of Carl 
Linder, owner of the Ocean Reef Club, 
where President Bush remained overnight. 


April 20 

The President announced that the Vice 
President will head a Presidential delega- 
tion to the inauguration of Nicaraguan 
President Violeta Chamorro on April 25. 
The following Members of Congress and 
distinguished citizens have been named to 
the delegation: 
Mrs. Quayle 
Senator Richard Lugar (R-IN) 
Senator Chris Dodd (D-CT) 
Senator David Durenberger (R-MN) 
Senator Patrick Leahy (D-VT) 
Senator Connie Mack (R-FL) 
Senator John McCain (R-AZ) 
Senator Claiborne Pell (D-RI) 
Senator Harry Reid (D-NV) 
Senator Terry Sanford (D-NC) 
Gov. Bob Martinez of Florida 
Representative Rod Chandler (R-WA) 
Representative Mickey Edwards (R-OK) 
Representative Jim Slattery (D-KS) 
Representative Tom Tauke (R-IA) 
Representative Anthony Beilenson (D-CA) 
Representative Henry Hyde (R-IL) 
Representative Ileana Ros-Lehtinen (R-FL) 
Representative Cass Ballenger (R-NC) 
Representative Barbara Vucanovich (R-NV) 
Representative Bob Dornan (R-CA) 
Representative Steve Solarz (D-NY) 
Paul Coverdell, Director of the Peace Corps 
Ambassador Joseph Reed, Chief of Protocol 


Bernard W. Aronson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs 


Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
Carol Hallett, Commissioner of Customs 
Jeb Bush, chairman, Bush Klein Realty, Inc., 
Miami, FL 
Allen' Weinstein, Center for Democracy 
Following the inauguration, the Vice 
President will travel to Mexico to meet with 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari. 
The President announced that five sites 
have been added to the Environmental Pro- 





tection Agency’s National Estuary Program. 
The five new areas are: Barataria-Terre- 
bonne Estuarine Complex, LA; Casco Bay, 
ME; Indian River Lagoon, FL; Massachu- 
setts Bays, MA; and Tampa Bay, FL. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Orlando, FL, where he took a walking tour 
of Sea World and presented a Point of 
Light Award to Daniel K. Odell, a research 
biologist at the Stranded Animal Research 
Area. Later, the President attended a fund- 
raising dinner for the Florida Republican 
Party at the Orange County Convention 
Center. Following the dinner, he traveled 
to Islamorada, FL, where he stayed over- 
night. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 18 


Dane Farnsworth Smith, Jr., 

of New Mexico, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Guinea. 


Charles H. Thomas, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Hungary. 


Alan Philip Larson, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be the Representative of the United 
States of America to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 
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Richard F. Suhrheinrich, 

of Michigan, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Sixth Circuit, vice Albert J. 
Engel, retired. 


David C. Norton, 

of South Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of South Caroli- 
na, vice Solomon Blatt, Jr., retired. 


The following-named persons to be Associ- 
ate Judges of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the term of 15 years 
(new position): 
Mary Ellen Abrecht, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Kaye K. Christian, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Frederick D. Dorsey, of the District of 
Columbia. 
Ellen Segal Huvelle, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Jose M. Lopez, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Joan Z. McAvoy, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Gregory E. Mize, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Patricia A. Wynn, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Patrick E. McFarland, 


of Virginia, to be Inspector General, Office 
of Personnel Management (new position). 


Arden L. Bement, Jr., 

of Ohio to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 1994 (re- 
appointment). 


Submitted April 19 


Joseph G. Schiff, 
of Kentucky, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice J. 
Michael Dorsey. 


Anthony J. Hope, 

of California, to be Chairman of the Nation- 
al Indian Gaming Commission for a term of 
3 years (new position). 
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Submitted April 18 —Continued 


Olin L. Greene, Jr., 

of Oregon, to be Administrator of the 
United States Fire Administration, vice 
Clyde A. Bragdon, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted April 20 


James Keough Bishop, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Somali Democratic Repub- 
lic. 


Daniel H. Carter, 
of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 1994 
(reappointment). 


The following-named persons to be Direc- 
tors of the Federal Housing Finance Board 
for the terms indicated: 


For a term of 3 years: 
Lawrence U. Costiglio, of New York (new 
position). 
For a term of 7 years: 


Daniel F. Evans, Jr., of Indiana (new posi- 
tion). 
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Press briefing on President Bush’s meeting 
with President Rafael Callejas of Hondu- 
ras—by Bernard W. Aronson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs 


Released April 18 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the closing session of the White 
House Conference on Science and Econom- 
ics Research Related to Global Change 


Fact sheet: 
US. initiatives affecting global 
change 
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Advance text: 

Remarks at a fundraising luncheon for Sena- 
torial candidate Bill Cabaniss in Birming- 
ham, AL 


Transcript: 

Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater on 
the Presidential delegation to the inaugura- 
tion of President Violeta Chamorro of Nica- 
ragua 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising dinner for the 
Florida Republican Party in Orlando, FL 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 18 


S. 1813 / Public Law 101-272 

To ensure that funds provided under sec- 
tion 4213 of the Indian Alcohol and Sub- 
stance Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act of 1986 may be used to acquire land for 
emergency shelters 


S. 1949 / Public Law 101-273 

To amend the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 to permit parties engaged in 
collective bargaining to bargain over the es- 
tablishment and administration of trust 
funds to provide financial assistance for em- 
ployee housing 
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